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WE AREGROWING OLD. 


BY FRANCES BROWN. 


We are growing old—how the thought will rise 
When a glance is backward cast 
On some long-remembered spot that lies 
In the silence of the past; 
It may be the shrines of our early vows, 
Or the tomb of early tears; 
But it seems like a far-off isle to us, 
In the stormy sea of years. 


Oh, wide and wild are the waves that part 
Our steps from ite greenness now, 

And we miss the joy of many a heart, 
And the light of many a brow; 

For deep o’er many a stately bark 
Have the whelming billows rolled, 

That steered with us from that early mark— 
Oh, friends, we are growing old! 


Old in the dimness and the dust 
Of our daily toils and cares,— 

Old in the wrecks of love and trust 
Which our burdened memory bears. 
Each form may wear to the passing gaze 

The bloom of life’s freshness yet, 
And beams may brighten our latter days 
Which the morning never met. 


But, oh, the changes we have seen 
In the far and winding way! 

The graves in our path that have grown green, 
And the locks that have grown gray. 

The winters still on our own may spare 
The sable or the gold; 

But we saw their snows upon brighter hair, 
And, friends, we are growing old! 


We have gained the world’s cold wisdom now, 
We have learned to pause and fear; 

But where are the living founts whose flow 
Was a joy of heart to hear? 

We have won the wealth of many a clime, 
And the lore of many a page; 

But where is the hope that saw in time 
But its boundless heritage? 


Will it come again when the violet wakes, 
And the woods their youth renew? 

We have stood in the light of sunny brakes, 
Where the bloom was deep and blue; 

And our souls might joy in the spring time then, 
But the joy was faint and cold: 

For it ne’er could give us the youth again 
Of hearts that are crowing old. 














Anniversary Meeting. 


N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held its tenth Anniversary Meeting 
in the Meionaon, on Monday evening, May 
23, at 7.30 P. M. The hall and galleries 
were crowded to their utmost capacity with 
an interested and intelligent audience, a 
large majority of whom were women. 

The secretary, H. B. Blackwell, called 
the meeting to order and introduced Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, the president of the society, 
as the first speaker. 

ADDRESS OF MKS. STONE. 


In 1856 the Seventh National Woman’s 
Rights Convention met in the city of New 
York. On that occasion I said, quoting the 
words of a Republican leader: 

“We are without a wound in our faith, 
without a wound in our hope, and stronger 
than when we began.” 

We can say the same to-day, though more 
than three times seven years have past and 
every woman is still disfranchised. We 
have the same solid basis for our claim that 
we had then. -‘‘The consent of the govern- 
ed is the basis of a just government.” By 
that theory, every adult person who is capa- 
ble of making a rational choice is rightly 
entitled to vote. The vote is the only form 
of consent known to our laws. From this 
principle, the foreign-born man is excepted, 
until he takes the oath of allegiance to our 
government. Then he is admitted to full 
citizenship. The criminal is excepted be- 





cause he bas forfeited his rights by violating 
the rightsof society. Society protects itself 
by disfranchising him. The idiot is ex- 
cepted, because he is incapable of making 
a rational choice, and cannot vote. But 
women are disfranchised solely because 
they are women. Their ability to make a 
rational choice is not doubted. No man 
would admit even to himself that his moth 
er is not capable of rational choice. And 
if the woman he has chosen for his wife is 
a fool, the argument lies quite as much 
against his ability to make a rational choice 
as against hers, and both should be put in 
the category of excepted persons. 

Why is it not as much a sin to disfran- 
chise a person under the forms of law, as it 
is to do it by intimidation? Men at the 
South a few years ago, colored men, were 
supposed to be deterred from voting by fear 
of violence. The United States government 
sent its agents to make official inquiry, and 
to see that every black man had his right 
to vote. But the United States itself, and 
each State government are the intimidating 
power to prevent the Suffrage of women. 
They do it according to law, but in viola- 
tion of the fundamental principle of our 
theory of government. This treatment 
attaches a stigma to women, which dis- 
credits and puts their efforts for relief at a 
disadvantage. In Maine itis Indians not 
taxed, and women who cannot vote. In 
New Hampshire, it is paupers and women 
who cannot vote. In Massachusetts it is 
idiots, criminals and women who cannot 
vote. And so on to the end of the disgrace 
ful list in all the States. Men plume them- 
selves on their superiority of position, and 
infer superiority of ability and character 
for themselves, and inferiority for women. 
And women also make the same inference. 
It pervades society everywhere. When the 
mother of a little boy told him, ‘ Boys 
should behave as well as girls,” he said 
‘Are you quite sure you know what you 
are saying ? Boys can’t be as good as girls, 
but they know more.” This is the idea 
which we need to obliterate. Stephen 
Foster, whose testimony was always given 
on this platform against the sin of disfran- 
chising women, illustrated the lesson of 
arrogance on the one part, and of submis- 
sion on the other which all children learn, 
by this story. A little boy and girl were 
sent of an errand. The girl, the elder of 
the two, went to lft the old-fashioned 
knocker, when thejboy, seizing her clothes, 
drew her back and exclaimed, ‘‘ 8th’op, 
Sth’op ! The man must rap.” The idea of 
pre-eminence and dominance is part of the 
education of all of us, and it is to be eradi- 
cated. It is good neither for men nor for 
women. 

Some functions are especially masculine, 
and some are especially feminine. But 
voting is not one of them. To deprivea 
woman of her right to vote is an injustice 
and a sin, as great as when it is committed 
against any other person. I once asked an 
apologist for slavery, ‘‘Would you Jike to 
be a slave?” To which he replied, ‘If I 
were a nigger I shouldn’t care.” So in the 
case of women, men who would fight to the 
death for their own political rights, think it 
no harm to disfranchise women. Men must 
be convicted of sin in this matter. The 
men who refuse to me my ballot do mea 
greater wrong than they would do if they 
refused to restore to me my purse. 

{n Portland the other day, at the Suffrage 
meeting, Dr. Warren, editor of the Christian 
Mirror, who is a friend of the Suffrage 
movement, said ‘‘women bad no _ griev- 
ance.” He was asked, if he were disfran- 
chised as women are, if he would feel that 
he had no grievance? It is no harm to 
skin the eels; but the eels are hurt even 
though they cannot cry out. In the case of 
women, we are shut away from all binding 
expression or influence in regard to the 
things that concern us most. Personal 
rights, a gra rights, right to children, 
right to will, to dood, everything,—the gov- 
ernment says, ‘‘Hands off,” ‘‘We settle 
this.’ If the question is of the election of 
Governor Long, we should be glad to 
vote for him, but we have no vote. If it is 
to elect President Garfield, who voted for a 
16th amendment in 1869, we have no vote, 
and when the strife over it stirs the civilized 
world, the New York TZribune offers its 
“crochet column” as ‘‘special reading for 
ladies.” Do women like that? Do men 
like it? The limitations of women are im- 
measurable and unspeakable. 

The government needs the feminine qual- 
ities to add to masculine qualities, for the 
perfection of the national housekeeping, 
which is at fault, as all other housekeeping 
is, where some good mother is not present. 
At an earlier stage in this movement, end- 
less objections were raised. Would wo- 
men be as good housekeepers? would they 
neglect everything to electioneer? Would 
their husband quarrel with them if they 
did not vote as he wished them to? Who 
would take care of the baby? But the vot- 
ing of women in Wyoming during the last 
twelve years on the same terms as men, has 
answered these objections, and has shown 
women the value of the possession of pow- 
er. They can now carry a measure, not by 
wheedling and coaxing, but by a direct 
vote that counts just as much as any other 
vote. Liquor cannot be sold within a mile 
of the polls there, and the room where the 
votes are counted is neat as a parlor, and 
the tellers are women and men. An exper- 
iment successful through a trial of twelve 
years is definite in its result and should be 
accepted as proof. 

Women make the homes and rear the 
children. Men build ships and railroads, 
and rear cattle and sheep; but if the life of 
the child was at stake they would sink all 





their ships to save it. Whose work is high- 
est? But the interests are equal and com- 
mon, and those who are concerned should 
have equal rights in protecting those inter- 
ests. We recognize the gains already made 
and are teful for them. The wider 
opportunities for education and for work 
are all well, but so long as the ballot is de- 
nied, we shall remain like Mordicai in the 
King’s gate, witnesses of the sin of our 
rulers, and never cease until citizenship is 
accorded irrespective of sex. 


At the conclusion of her address Mrs. 
Stone said: —‘‘ We have with us to-night, 
aman whom the people of Massachusetts 
delight to honor; a friendof Woman, who 
has given his personal and official influence 
to help our cause. I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you as our next speaker, 
His Excellency John D. Long, Governor of 
this Commonwealth.” 


ADDRESS OF GOV. LONG. 


‘*T am not here to-night to make an ex- 
tended address. In the first place my many 
engagements have given me no time to pre- 
pare one; and in the second the fundamental 
question here at issue has passed out of the 
domain of discussion and is now one -—_ 
of time. Nor, let me frankly say, thoug 
earnest in my conviction, do | bring to the 
subject any special enthusiasm. I have 
never hesitated, when the question was be- 
fore me, to speak and vote for ‘‘ Woman 
Suffrage,” becaase compelled by the irresis- 
tible logic of its justice. I recognize too 
that it rests on that principle of ours which 
bases government upon the consent of the 
governed, I believe that that state or com- 
munity is most secure which rests upon the 
broadest foundations. The pyramid is 
firmer on its base than on its apex. The 
state or community is safest in which the 
rights of the individuals who compose it 
are fullest recognized and exercised, If I 
have learned anything, it is that no class of 
men can be safely trusted with the irresponsi- 
ble keeping of the rights of any other; and 
that there is nosuch tyranny, no such cover 
for wrong and injustice as the irresponsible 
wardship of man, woman or child. It is 
for this reason that, not for the sake of 
women so much as for the good of the 
whole commonwealth, I would like to see 
restrictions upon Suffrage made as light as 
possible, and would make it independent of 
tax or sex. Therefcre and because Suffrage 
is a right and not a grace, it should be ex- 
tended to women, who bear their share of 
the public cost and who sbare the same 
interest that 1 have in the selection of its 
officials and the making of its laws which 
affect their lives, their property, and their 
happiness. 

1 say I bring no special zeal, for the lack 
of Suffrage brings no grievous burdens 
upon women — none that are not remedied 
by legislation when demanded — except the 
underlying grievance of disfranchisement. 
And the delay in extending it to them is no 
doubt largely due, not to any active or or- 
ganized effort to withholdit, but to the fact 
that in the great mass they do not them- 
selves feel any sharp necessity for its exer- 
cise or urgency to secure it. But taken in 
connection with that greater subject, in 
which I do feel the strongest interest — the 
advance of womeu as a part of hnmankind 
along the whole line of growth, — this mere 
matter of Suffrage seems to me like a stone 
in the bed of a stream; the water rises and 
the obstruction still remains. Higher it 
mounts, rippling more and more noisily at 
the parting, but still following its natural 
flow, till at last with no apparent difficulty, 
rock and water alike consenting, both flow 
merrily down the stream, with a current so 
steady and a face so placid that nobody 
would know there had been the fret of a 
ripple. Such too, are the significance and 
promise of that broader culture and devel- 
opment of the whole woman, which is 
bringing out her fitness in these latter days 
for all kinds of work, displaying qualities 
which a practical and hard-headed world 
demands at once for its myriad works of 
usefulness, and opening to her that large 
field which has hitherto been regarded as 
belonging rather to the other sex. 

I have never refused to vote for Woman 
Suffrage, but of the two I would rather see 
it come, as it will come, not by fiat and 
grudging compulsion, but as the irresistible 
result of woman’s fitness for it and of the 
ludicrousness of denying her that one right 
and avenue when she has every other. In 
this view how significant is what may as 
well be acknowledged first as last, the equal- 
ity and the demonstration of the equality of 
the two sexes to day in almost every line of 
intellectual power and practical service. In 
literature woman’s genius knows no limita- 
tion of sex. In many of the professions 
and on the platform, ecce signum/ she holds 
no second place. In public work; in our 
schools, whether in teaching or supervision; 
in our charities and prisons; in the deeper 
underlying systems of social science und 
economies, she 1s as indispensable as her 
brother man. Her information is as great; 
her intelligence is as quick; her independ- 
ence is greater, and she can be better de- 
pended on for saying what she means and 
coming out with the truth. In business 
she dispiays the same qualities. And the 
striking thing is that she has in none of 
these lines met with any failure that is at- 
tributable to sex. She has not essayed liter- 
ature and failed—medicine or the pulpit and 
failed—business and failed—the schools and 
failed—public work and failed—the asso- 
ciated charities and failed. In all this risin 
of the stream, is not then this conventiona 
opposition to the single item of Woman 





Suffrage—whicb, by the way, seems to have 
drawn the fire from all other points and lett 
them to be carried without resistance— 
merely the stone in the stream that will 
shortly disappear, nobody knowing or car- 
ing really how or when? Is not Suffrage— 
the putting of a ballot twice a year into a 
box, which certainly does less violence to a 
woman’s nature than crowding into the 
avenue of a theatre or a circus, and which 
diverts her less from her domestic ‘‘sphere” 
than the ordinary wrangle over the settle- 
ment of a minister (and it is said that in one 
of our towns 240 candidates have been 
heard in the last four years—is not all this 
a small matter to stand in the way of the 
splendid onflow of the whole woman's 
growth? 

And this growth, I trust, may go on. So 
far as any word of mine will help it, it is 
ready. have no compliments to pay to 
women. I desire to do them no favor in 
this matter. I would only do them justice. 
And when I think what has been the condi- 
tion of women for thousands of years, and 
what it is now in a great part of the globe; 
when I think that that condition has been 
one of yy ! and burden and degradation; 
and when | think that just in proportion as 
civilization has advanced, Woman has been 
lifted out of that slavery and burden and 
degradation, I know perfectly well that 
the end is not yet and will not and cannot 
be till all restrictions that are the restric- 
tions of prejudice and accident, are slough- 
ed off and she is given free way to absolute 
equality with man. As to the objection on 
the score of expediency, it is first an insult 
to human nature to doubt that what is right 
is not the thing that ought to be done and can 
be done; and second, an insult to human 
intelligence to doubt its ability to regulate 
the exercise of so simple an act as the cast- 
ing of a ballot, without causing an earth- 
quake in social relations or putting out of 
pear the ~ ny | mechanism of the house- 

old. And as for the divine intention, for 
myself, I prefer to gather that from the re- 
sults of the liberty God has given, rather 
than from the ruts of caste or custom. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe made the next 
address. 
ADDRESS OF MRS. HOWE. 


Who would be free, himself must strike the blow. 


I take this line for the text of my short 
sermon this evening, because it seems to me 
so applicable to us women, in our present 
condition and surroundings. 

We are not free. We would be free, be- 
cause we ought to be free, because the even- 
ness of justice is impeded by our want of 
freedom. But, no matter how circumstan- 
ces may aid us, if we would be free, ourselves 
must strike the blow that shall free us. 

What should this blow be? Shall we arm 
ourselves with weapons, and falsify the pa- 
cific promise of our feminine nature? By 
no means. The weapons which to-day are 
most recognized throughout Christendom 
are precisely those which it most becomes us 
touse. These are the weapons with which 
Paul exhorted his pupils to arm themselves 
for the good fight which in his day was im- 
minent. 

Paul did not claim to have invented the 
powers to which he made appeal, faith, hope 
and love. These were no creation of the 
Christian religion or of any other. He 
taught that these natural endowments of 
humanity should be directed to new and 
noble objects. And in this new direction 
humanity itself seemed to attain a new crea- 
tion. 

In this senge I exhort you, women of the 
Commonwealth, that you direct to a nobler 
issue the powers which belong to you in 
virtue of your humanity. Let your hope 
and faith take hold upon anew promise, 
the promise that womanhood shall attain 
its perfect stature, and accomplish its per- 
fect work: Let your courage attack the 
ignorance and indifference which sprin 
from the inertia of human nature, an 
through which man becomes his own worst 
enemy. Your patience is great, but there 
are two sorts of patience, of which one sits 
still, with folded hands, while the other 
takes up work with persevering hands, and 
tries again and again and again to make it 
perfect. We women are perhaps too much 
inclined to the passive patience which I 
first mentioned. When our hands were tied 
by ignorance and superstition, we naturally 
had litttle skill or chance touse them. To- 
day, our hands are untied, and our work is 
waiting for us. Do not let us therefore re- 
turn to the old position of doing nothing, 
and wondering what will be done with us. 
Let us do our best and utmost, and never 
be weary of doing. So shall our efforts be 
crowned with enduring success. 

How does the world at large profit to-day 
by the concern which women are every- 
where giving themselves about its highest 
interests! I mean the women who dare to 
think for themselves, and to be as brave 
and thoughtful as the bravest men could 
wish them to be. These are they who are 
making education possible by their watch- 
fulness over its provisions, and over the 
tender natures which are to receive it. It 
is they who insist that society shall every 
where act up to its own prescriptions of 
decency, and build no of facade pretence to 
conceal! the pitfalls and labyrinths of vicious 
indulgence. 

Who does not hail the appearance of such 
a book as Miss Cobbe’s ‘‘Duties of Women”? 
The word of such a woman on such a topic 
was worth waiting for, and Miss Cobbe, 
the friend of Theodore Parker, herself re- 
cognized for her breadth of philosophic 
thought and depth of moral apprehension,— 


[ConTINUED on Pace 172.] 
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CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs. Ciara F. Cousy edits a column on 
‘‘Woman’s Work” in the Beatrice Hapress. 


Rev. OLtymria Brown preached at West 
Gloucester May 22, and will preach at Wey- 
mouth May 29. 


Kate FIELD has sued a man named Pull- 
brook for $2,500, for not letting her have 
half the profits of organizing the Codpera- 
tive Dress Association. 


QueEN Vicroria is going to Italy in 
June, in company wit her youngest son, 
Prince Leopold, whose delicate health is 
the cause of much anxiety. 


Mrs. ANDREW MILLER, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, during her late visit to Pawnee City, 
did some very effective work towards or- 
ganizing a Woman Suffrage Society. 


Mrs. ExizasetH Boynton HARBERT, of 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean, is chairman of a 
committee on securing the celebration of 
fore-mother’s day on the coming 4th of 
July. 


Mrs. SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of 
‘“Deephaven” and “Old and New,” will 
soon publish, through Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., a similar volume of essays, entitled 
“Country By- Ways.” 

Mrs. Fassert, the artist of the electoral 
commission, is engaged to paint a portrait of 
Gov. Foster for the Ohio State House, 
which contains portraits of all the Govern- 
ors of Ohio to the present time. 


THE DvucHEss OF MARLBOROUGH is stil! 
continuing her efforts in aid of the distressed 
Irish. She has just provided for the free 
passage to Manitoba of fifteen Irish families, 
who will be provided with farms on their 
arrival. 


Dr. Atice B. StockHam maintains that 
‘what will make a healthy boy will 
make a strong woman.” She has observed 
that ‘‘many girls, long unfitted for work, 
have gained health and strength simply by 
a change in dress,” 


Mrs. WASHINGTON, a relative of General 
Washington, has written a letter stating 
that the spot selected by Mr. Evarts fur the 
monument to mark the birthplace of the 
Father of our Country is some distance 
from the site of the house in which he was 
born. 


Miss Hattie L. Curtis, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., who has been engaged as art teacher in 
the Woman’s College at Salem, Oregon, 
goes with high recommendations. She 
was educated at Vassar, took the art course 
at Syracuse University, and then traveled 
extensively in Europe. 


Mrs. JaMEs TOLMAN supports a kinder- 
garten entirely herself at the South End of 
Boston. There are always twenty-five 
children in the kindergartens kept by one 
teacher, with $600 salary, all expenses 
found beside; and where there are from 
twenty-five to fifty scholars, two teachers, 
with $500 salary each. There is some vol- 
untary assistance given sometimes by the 
pupils of the training-schools, for the sake 
of the practice they get thereby. Mrs, 
Mann, Mrs. Saw, Mrs. Tolman, and the 
other ladies interested in the Boston and 
Cambridge kindergartens, hope to make 
such an impression of their public value on 
the school authorities as Miss BLow made 
by her great work, to which she has con- 
tributed herself entirely, as well as money, 
so that they may be made the first grade of 
the public education. 


Mrs. Quincy A. Saw, of Boston, in 
1876, had two kindergartners trained by 
Miss GARLAND, dividing between them 
$1,200, and providing rooms, furniture, and 
material for a charity kindergarten in Ja- 
maica Plain. Immediately afterwards she 
did the same thing for Brookline, that town 
providing a room, rent free, in the town 
hall. Soon after followed another in Rox- 
bury, in connection with a aursery. This 
kindergarten of eighteen pupils was under 
the care of one teacher, paid $600. Then, 
hearing of Mrs. Mann’s effort to get up a 
charity kindergarten in Cambridge by means 
of a subscription headed by the poet Long- 
fellow, she came to her aid with what was 
wanting. This kindergarten still goes on, 
supported by the subscriptions of Cambridge 
citizens. The perfect success of all these 
kindergartens in improving the children, 
together with the collateral gracious effects 
on the poor parents, soon stimulated Mrs. 
Shaw to establish more of them and a nur- 
sery in Cambridge, and the same in Cam- 
bridgeport, until now there are no less than 
thirty kindergartens and ten nurseries under 
this munificent patronage, in Jamaica Plain, 
Brookline, Roxbury,{Cambridge, Chelsea, 
Canton, and Boston. 
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POETRY. 


MY RIGHTS. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








Yes, God has made me a woman, 
And I am content to be 
Just what he meant, not reaching out 
For other things, since he 
‘Who knows me best and loves me most has ordered 
this for me. 


A woman, to live my life out 


The crowding, struggling world of men fight threagh 
their busy days, 
I am not strong or valiant, 
I would not join the fight 
Or jostle with crowds in the highways 
To sully my garments white; 
But I have rights as a woman, and here I claim my 
right. 


The right of,a rose to bloom 
In its own sweet, separate way, 
With none to question the perfumed pink 
And none to utter a nay 
If it reaches a root or points a thorn, as even a rose- 
tree may. 
The right of the lady birch to grow, 
To grow as the Lord shall please, 
By never a sturdy oak rebuked, 
Denied nor sun nor breeze, 
For [all its pliant slenderness, kin to the stronger 
trees, 


The right to a life of my own— 
Not merely a casual bit 
Of somebody else’s life, flung out 
That taking hold of it, 
I may stand as a cipher does after a numeral 
writ. 


The right to gather and glean 
What food I need and can 
From the garnered store of knowledge 
Which man has heaped for man; 
Taking with free hands freely and after an ordered 
plan. 


The right—ah, best and sweetest!— 
To stand all undismayed 
Whenever torrow or want or sin 
Call for a woman’s aid; 
With none to cavil or question, by never a look 
gainsaid. 


I do not ask for a ballot— 
Though very life were at stake; 
I would beg for the nobler justice 
That men for manhood’s sake 
Should give ungrudgingly, nor withhold till I must 
fight and take, 


The fleet foot and the feeble foot 
Both seek the self-same goal, 
The weakest soldier's name is writ 
On the great army-roll, 
And God, who made man’s body strong, made too 
the woman's soul, 





BETH AND FAYE. 

BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 
Two little sweet-faced girls, 
Tired with their busy day, 

Lying here on their pillows— 
Dear little Beth and Faye! 


Close by are the flaxen-haired dolls, 
Tucked into their crib to sleep— 
Tender watch do these little mothers 

Over tLeir children keep. 


And over there in the corner, 

And there, where the table stands, 
I see their playthings, waiting 

The touch of their little hands. 


I stand beside my darlings, 
As they lie here calm and still, 

And I wonder what shapes from dreamland 
Their innocent slumbers fill. 


Many things have the wise men told us 
Of all that is and seems; 

But not the wisest among them 
Can tell us a baby’s dreams. 


Closer now I lean above them 
To be sure I feel their breath— 

So like is their heavy slumber 
To the sleep that we call death. 


And I think of the empty homes, 
And the empty hearts, to-night, 

And of playthings used no longer, 
And of cribs put out of sight. 


Then I thank the God who gave them— 
Dear little Faye and Beth— 
That I touch their warm, soft fingers, 
And feel their baby breath. 
—‘Our Little Ones.” 





~~. 
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CHERRY BLOSSOMS. 
BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 
Yon cherry tree is robed in masy white— 
For now the blossom time has fully come, 
And dainty flowers, with their bou_ teous sum, 
Veil limb and foliage from outer sight; 
So that the figure seems a huge bouquet, 
For which the bushes growing round its base 
Have formed a delicate and pretty vase. 
And this expression of the vernal day 
Supplies a promise book both sure and sweet, 
Wherein we read of days not far ahead, 
When trees will bend with fruitage plump and red, 
And we shall clamber to each swinging seat, 
Where choicest luxuries are quickly won, 
And time whirls on in best of summer fun. 
—Traveller. 








The Professor’s Problem. 
BY MARY L. DICKINSON. 

“No, no, my child, there must be some 
other way. I cannot bear to think of you 
doing such a thing.” 

“But 1 must do something, mother, or 
give up the last year.” 

“But,” said the mother, hesitatingly, 
“will it matter so much in the future wheth. 
er it is oue year more or less?” 

Bessie was silent; hut before her mind 
passed swiftly a vision of what it would be 
to resign her last year at school. It meant 
the loss of daily stimulating contact with 
earnest teachers, of companionship with 
girls of her own age, of the hope of gradua- 





tion, and of entering with advantage upon 
the teacher’s life, to which she must look 
for her own and her mothe1’s support. The 
bright blue eyes drooped, while the faded 
ones opposite watched her tenderly. 

The tea table, at which mother and daugh- 
ter sat, stood on the piazza, behind the shel- 
ter of the honeysuckle. The house was 
very plain and small, and seemed trying to 
hide its lack of paint behind the high lilac 
bushes that separated it from the village 
street. 

‘If our house were only larger,” said the 
mother, after waiting patiently for her child 
to 

“I’m glad itis not, mother mine,” was 
the sudden answer; ‘‘for you would fill it 
with greedy, ungrateful boarders, and then,” 
she added, playfully, ‘‘there would be no 
end to the dishes for me to wipe. Besides, 
if it were larger, the professor would not 
want it, and we are very anxious to bave 
him take it. Are we not?” 

Mrs. Hunter tried to smile bravely; but 
that she was anxious to have any stranger 
in her home was not so easy to say. The 
little house was all she had left, and she 
clung to it all the more fondly now that 
she saw no way of keeping it. With it her 
husbana@ had left an income sufficient for 
their modest daily wants and for the edu- 
cation of her only child; and it was hard, 
now that there remained but one year more 
of school, to find both income and principal 
suddenly and hopelessly gone. The poor 
mother could not blame herself for this 
misfortune. She had believed in the sav- 
ings bank as thoroughly as she did in the 
catechism, and the savings bank had be- 
trayed her trust. She found great comfort 
ip accepting its failure as a special dispen- 
sation, designed for her spiritual discipline, 
and grieved mildly that Bessie did not seem 
to be quite of her mind. But Bessie had 
her own views, and gently answered her 
mother’s exhortation with: 

‘I don’t quite see that God sent this storm 
for our special benefit, mother. I only see 
that it came, and we were not wise enough 
to get out of its track.” 

“But, surely, my child, you would not 
dare to leave God out of our troubles?” 

‘Not at all, mother; only I get more 
comfort in asking him to help me to make 
the best of them than I can in thinking he 
sent them and puzzling out his possible rea- 
sons.” 

*‘But you certainly want to submit to his 
will, my child?” And the spectacles began 
to look misty. 

“Yes, dear mamma, and to give up my 
last year, if that’s his will; but I believe he 
will open the way for me to have it, and it 
takes as much grace to struggle as it does 
to yield.” And the last sentence came with 
a sigh, that showed the struggle promised 
to be no light one for the girl. 

Not only were they to leave the little 
home, that its rental from June to October 
might help them through the winter; but 
the only way that had offered by which 
Bessie could increase their funds was one 
explained by a letter that her mother held 
in her hand, which had come from Mrs. 
Hunter’s brother, a farmer, whose home- 
stead lay among the Franconia Hills. 

Bessie had written long before to ask 
him to secure for her one of the district 
schools of his town; and he had replied, as 
follows: 

“For the summer terms of our schools 
you are quite too late. 

“The number of pupils in the districts 
near us is few and our share of the school 
fund proportionately small. My daughter 
is teaching here at three dollars a week, 
and she has no expense for board. So you 
see vou would not grow rich at that. But, 
if you are in need of money and not unwill- 
ing to use your hands, my wife’s cousin, 
who keeps one of the largest boarding 
houses in B——, will employ you in her 
dining room, where the wages will be, to 
say the least, better than teaching for three 
dollars a week and paying two for board.” 

Bessie’s cheeks had burned over that let- 
ter, and many an answer had been written 
in her mind, as she lay thinking the whole 
plan over. ‘‘Willing to use her hands!” 
Little Uncle Hiram knew her if he fancied 
she had idle hands; and yet she shrank 
strangely from saying she would go. Her 
imagination played strange freaks about the 
project, and evenin sleep she was often 
bearing her laden tray among the throng of 
summer guests. Above theclatter of china 
she heard comments upon herself, and 
woke trembling with the excitement of 
pelting with imaginary potatoes the bald 
pate of an imaginary man, from whose eye- 
glass she had vainly tried to escape. 

But they needed the money and Uncle 
Hiram had invited her mother to come with 
Bessie and make him a visit; and the dear, 
pale little mother needed the mountain air. 
So it was settled over the tea table, and the 
letter was written, and Bessie went herself 
to post it, telling her mother she ‘‘really 
didn’t mind.” But her face looked just a 
litle as if she did mind as, turning home- 
ward, she suddenly met Miss Belle Gordon, 
her classmate and the daughter of a wealthy 
citizen, who was also one of the trustees of 
the college of which Eldon was the seat. 

*‘Ah! Bessie, how glad I am to see you!” 
began Belle. ‘‘The new professor told 





father he had taken your house and that bis 
mother is coming to spend the summer 
there. He has been staying with us while 
he looked about, and we are all charmed 
with Lis society. But where are you going, 
you and yourmamma? Do tell me what 
delightful dissipation can keep you away 
four months.” 

“We are going to my uncle in New 
Hampshire, and then—” She paused. 
Belle would only lift her brows at such an 
item of news. Why should she tell her? 
But quickly, with the shame of conscious 
cowardice, came the courage to be true; 
and she added, hurriedly: ‘I don’t expect 
any vacation at all, Belle. Indeed, I intend 
to work harder than I have ever done, and 

“Oh! of course you do, you naughty 
thing,” interrupted Belle. ‘You mean to 
study, as if you were not sure of carrying 
off all the honors without it. It’s not fair 
to the rest of us—indeed, it’s not!” and be- 
fore Bessie could reply she had turned to 
speak to a gentleman, who lifted h‘s hat as 
he was about to pass. There was a pause, 
an introduction, a momert’s chat, and the 
other two passed on together, leaving Bes- 
sie with the whole truth that had trembled 
on her lips untold, 

As she walked home, she knew she ought 
to be sorry, yet somehow she was not sor- 
ry, for the interruption. The man who 
had looked into her face with such a keen 
yet kindly glance was Alfred Gale, the new 
professor; and this was their first meeting, 
though he had been several times to see 
her mother about the house. Bessie had 
fancied him young; had heard of him as 
learned and good; and now she saw he was 
gentle of voice and manly and gracious of 
mien. She had heard that Belle Gordon 
felt great admiration for him, and that he 
had shown marked appreciation of her; and 
she no longer wondered that it should be so. 
Belle was pretty, animated, and engaging 
in manner; and, last but not least, Bessie 
added, with some bitterness, suddenly con- 
scious of her faded frock, always ‘‘nice and 
stylish” in her dress. She went home just 
a trifle down-hearted: yet brightened and 
showed unwonted interest when her mother 
began to talk over the ways of making the 
house comfortable and attractive for the 
tenants. 

On the following day, just as Bessie— 
who had worked a glow into her cheeks in 
the effort to train a long neglected honey- 
suckle over a sunny window—with a re- 
fractory bough in her hand, she heard a 
step behind her, and a cheerful voice said: 
‘‘Allow me to twine it for you, please. The 
trellis is quite beyond your reach.” And, 
as she turned, she met the professor, who 
took the vine in one hand; while he offered 
the other to Bessie. 

“I was coming to see ycur mother about 
some little preparations which I would like 
to make for mine,” he said; ‘‘and, since I 
am to share the honeysuckle’s shade, I think 
I should share the labor as well.” 

Very easily he went on from training 
branch after branch, like one not unaccus- 
tomed to use his hands, talking naturally 
and cheerfully all the time, winning Bessie 
from her timidity and reserve, till, when 
her mother came in, her own face brighten- 
ed to see the shadow lifted from the brow 
of her child. 

From this day forth the new professor 
game often, usually with some little seheme 
for the comfort of his mother. As the time 
for her arrival drew near, he brought en- 
gravings and sketches and hung them in the 
rooms. He unpacked boxes of books, and 
set his desk in that sunny window over 
which he had helped to train the vines. 

There was never a spoken word to show 
how pleasant it was for him to make an er- 
rand there, and yet she knew he liked to 
come; and never a word to show him that 
something new and strange and sweet had 
crept into the young girl’s life, and yet per- 
haps he knew that too. 

The ‘‘mountain season” was at its hight. 
August heats, mosquitoes, and dust in the 
lowlands! No wonder that thedaily White 
Mountain specials from Boston and New 
York came winding up through the sunset, 
and left their grateful human burdens at the 
foot of the everlasting hills. 

Hotels were crowded, boarding houses 
overflowed. There was merrymaking 
everywhere among the hills. Stage-coaches 
went rumbling away from the inns at morn, 
while horns were blowing and ’kerchiefs 
flying, to return at night with new pilgrims 
from the trains, Farm-wagons, buck boards, 
saddle-horses were all in demand. The 
mountain roads were frequented by pedes 
trians. who paid high rates for the privi- 
lege of belonging for a season to the pro- 
scribed order of tramps; and at the hotels 
the people walked and drove, and dressed 
and danced, gossiped on the piazzas, or 
read novels under the trees. 

One August night, the diningroom of the 
boarding house of Widow Betsey Brown, a 
house that expanded at sun.mer-tide to the 
dimexsions of a very respectable hotel, was 
full to its utmost capacity. There was a 
very uncomfortable pinioning of elbows at 
table, and no room on the dining-room 
floor for ‘‘spreading trains.” By dint of 
vigorous ‘‘doubling up” in her own house- 
hoid, she had just managed to supply a 





party of four with rooms; ‘‘a very genteel 
party,” as she said to herself, as she con- 
ducted them to the dining-room door and 
stood dismayed at the lack of space. 
‘*Would they be so kind as to wait one mo- 
ment?” And they fell back, while the 
landlady beckoned to a girl who stood at 
one end of the long hall, superintending 
twenty other girls, who were engaged in 
serving the hungry throng. Aftera rapid 
glance over the tables, this girl indicated 
the places to be soonest vacated; and, as 
one party passed out and the other entered, 
she recognized in the new-comers Belle 
Gordon, and her father, and the new pro- 
fessor, on whose arma white-haired lady 
leaned. 

For a moment the whole room swayed 
before her eyes, and the hum of conversa- 
tion was in her ears like the roar of many 
waters; yet she knew she did not faint, for 
she never once lost the consciousness of 
Belle Gordon’s eyes fixed upon her with an 
amused and supercilious stare. When, 
finally, there came a pause in the work, and 
she made her escape, Mrs. Brown saw that 
her face was white, as she mounted the 
stairs, and her kind heart was touched by 
the girl’s weary pallor. 

**You go and lie down,” she said, decid- 
edly; ‘‘and don’t go back to-night into all 
that heat and clatter. When Job goes for 
the mail, you jess ride’s fur’s Uncle Hiram’s, 
and stay all night with yer mother.” 

Bessie was a favorite with the Widow 
Brown, having proved herself ‘not afraid 
of work.” It was like doing without her 
right hand to let her go in the midst of this 
hungry rush; yet Betsey said, as Job came 
round to the door with the wagon: 

**You do look een-a-most beat out, I de- 
clare for’t, and if you don’t feel ’nuff sight 
better in the mornin’, you jess stay where 
you be.” 

It was no unusual thing for Bessie to go 
to her mother at night, and return in the 
morning; and the evening ride, when the 
mountains stood solemn and still in the 
starlight, or the return walk, when the 
mornings throbbed with exultant beauty, 
had often proved a wondrous help to a 
weary day. 

But to-night the sight of the mountains 
bronght neither courage nor rest. She 
hardly lifted her eyes to them, as they 
drove on. As her mother gained health 
and vigor in the cool upland air, she had 
often been glad that shecame; but now she 
wondered not only that she should have 
been glad, but that she ever could have 
come. And yet the work was not beyond 
her strength. It was healthful, honorable, 
remunerative. What was there in the mere 
fact of her old schoolmate’s seeing her serve 
that made service seemso hard? With bit- 
terness she remembered thut moment when 
she had tried to tell Beile of her summer 
plan, and failed. Would Belle think she 
meant to deceive? Would she say so to the 
professor? 

There is no limit to the human heart’s 
capacity of self-torment, and Bessie indul- 
ged hers to the utmost. She heard in im- 
agination Belle’s voice recounting her dis- 
covery to the schol-girls, and she pitied 
herself a little that there should be so much 
leisure, and freedom, and pleasure, and— 
yes, so many pretty things to wear in the 
world, and yet so little for her. For the 
moment she resolved not to go back again, 
to meet Belle’s scornful eyes; but when she 
reached Uncle Hiram’s door, and heard 
her mother’s voice, her better nature began 
to assert itself, and all night long, at inter- 
vals, her false pride battled with her braver 
self, and, paltry as the cause may seem, the 
girl has need of both her good sense and 
her prayers. 

Through the help of the prayers the good 
sense got the victory, and in the early morn- 
ing Uncle Hiram harnessed the old white 
horse, and Bessie was taken back, while the 
hill-tops lay in the sunlight and the valleys 
in veils of mist. 

She was at her place in the dining-room 
as usual, and, despite her victory, her heart 
throbbed paiufully every time the door 
opened. At last they came, and again her 
eyes fell under Belle’s averted glance. The 
professor placed her chair, and then, cast- 
ing a quick glance about the room, drew 
his mother’s arm within his own. They 
were coming. Bessie knew it, though she 
did not lift her eyes till his hand touched 
hers and she heard his voice saying: ‘‘What 
a pleasant surprise it is to find you here! I 
wanted my mother to know the lady who 
prepared so thoughtfully her summer 
home.” And the dear old lady’s greeting, 
without a touch of condescension, was as 
frank and kindly and naturel as his own. 

It was on!y a moment, but long enough 
to set the troubled gir] at ease; long enough, 
too, for Belle’s face to be clouded by a 
frown! 

They stayed but one night, and Bessie 
saw neither the professor nor his moth- 
er again; but, passing down one of the cor- 
ridors, her hands laden with fresh table 
linen, she met Belle face to face. It was 
an embarrassed moment for both, and Bes- 
sie was glad when it was over. 

‘“‘Wecame for Mrs. Gale’s sake,” Belle 
said. “She was not well and needed 
change of air; and we are going on to Craw- 
ford’s, where the professor is to leave her 
for’a time.” 





“Do you go at once?” asked Bessie, hard- 
ly knowing what to say. 

“Yes. Weare only waiting for the pro- 
fessor, who insisted on taking a long walk, 
though I told him there were plenty of finer 
walks about Crawferd’s.” 

The long walk, concerning which Miss 
Belle was slightly impatient, ended at the 
house of Hiram Brown, where the professor 
explained to Mrs. Hunter that he liked the 
little home so well that he had resolved to 
try to keep it. 

“Surely, there is room for us all,” he 
said ;” and if you could stay with us, or al- 
low us to stay with you, we should be very 
glad.” 

The mother was not long in consenting 
to an arrangement that solved so pleasantly 
the problem of how they should keep their 
home. She could hardly wait to tell her 
daughter the joyful news. The professor 
had told her that he desired to have his 
mother less alone during his hours of ab- 
sence; but he was careful not to reveal the 
fact that his purpose to share the expense 
of the home had been born in a night of his 
distress at the struggle he saw Bessie must 
make for her own and her mother’s support 
—a struggle that, if Belle was to be believed 
had driven the poor child already into de- 
ceit. 

‘Poor thing!” So Belle had said to him, 
as they sat on the piazza, aftertea. ‘‘{ sup- 
pose she was very needy; and yet she would 
not for worlds have had us find her out. 
She told me she was to visit at her uncle’s,” 

‘‘Her mother 1s visiting at her uncle’s and 
probably this opening occurred after she 
came. She did not seem to be a girl who 
would be governed by a false or foolish 
pride.” 

Belle shrugged her shoulders and smiled; 
but the professor only closed his lips more 
firmly. He did not look convinced; yet he 
could not quite forget the words, and dur- 
ing the interview with her mother, when 
the lady spoke tremblingly of the pain of 
separation from her caughter, he could not 
resist saying: 

“I presume you did not anticipate a sep- 
aration when you came?” 

“Oh! yes, we did. We came because we 
felt it was the only way for Bessie to secure 
her last year of school.” 

So it wastrue then. The girl who seemed 
to him so brave and earnest had stooped to 
hide the labor of which she had no reason 
to be ashamed. He was disappointed and 
hurt, and half angry with himself that he 
should care. Till this hurt came, he had 
hardly owned to himself how eager he had 
felt to place himself between her and all the 
troubles of life. She had seemed like one 
of “the king's daughters, all glorious with- 
in”; but, with false pride and moral coward- 
ice at bottom, the character could hardly 
be one on which a man might rest his hope 
of household peace. So, hard as it was, 
there seemed nothing left but to lighten the 
burden, and so the temptation which the 
burden brought. 

When Bessie next saw her mother and 
learned of the new project, she listened 
silently, thinking many thoughts which 
could not be read in her quiet face. How 
would she be able to bear it—to be near 
him every day and to know he belonged to 
Belle? Yet it would keep the mother in 
her home, and once more there seemed ‘‘no 
other way.” 

Here mother broke upon her silence, with: 

**He says he has to be so much awey that 
he wants to fee) his mother is with friends.” 

“Oh! yes; that’s quite natural,”’ said Bes- 
sie, arousing herself, with an effort. ‘I 
presume he will be much away from her at 
first, and by and by altogether; for, you 
know, he is engaged to Belle Gordon.” 

“Is that true?” asked her mother, in sur- 
prise. 

“It must be true, I think; for she told me 
Mrs. Gale was like a mother to her, and that 
she was to remain at Crawford’s with her 
till the professor goes to fetch them home.” 

‘‘Well, that does look very much like it; 
very much like it, to be sure.” And the 
mother wiped her glasses and was still. 

The new professor found it a busy year in 
college; and both Belle and Bessie found it 
a busy year in the seminary, over the way. 

It was a hard year also for Bessie in many 
ways. Upon her hands fell much of the 
labor of the double home, and she had all 
too little time for her books. Seeing with 
what difficulty she secured her hours for 
study, the professor sometimes offered to 
aid her; but, however severe the pressure, 
she invariably declined. It was impossible 
to live under the same roof and not discover 
qualities that daily deepened his interest, 
and, despite the one blot on a fair nature, 
more and more he felt that any life must be 
forever incomplete to him which Bessie 
could not share. 

Poor Bessie had her own trials in these 
days; and not least among them was one 
that grew out of her summer meeting with 
Belle. The latter had not failed to bring 
back from the mountains her one precious 
morsel of gossip concerning Bessie’s occu- 
pation; and, though the good people of El 
don. commended her effort, yet, somehow, 
it crept about that she had been ashamed of 
it and tried to hide it from her friends. 

The story did not take deep root, how- 
ever, until there was added to it another— 
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that her essays were markedly finer than 
those of others of her class, which some one 
suggested ‘‘was not strange, since she lived 
under the same roof with Professor Gale.” 

No one knew how the hint grew to a 
rumor; but when, as the year drew near its 

close, the valedictory honor; were assigoed 
to her, that she had won her place through 
the professor's help had grown to be the 
general belief among the mothers of less 
able girls. 

And worse than the rumor was the fact 
that Bessie heard it; heard it, too, from 
Belle, who came often to the Hunter Cot- 
tage, and sometimes lingered till the early 
twilight made it desirable to have an escort 
home. And one day she left behind this 
little arrow rankling in Bessie’s breast: 
«Everybody admired her essays; but no- 
body believed she wrote them without the 
professor's help.” And then she walked 
away, smiling and chatting, with her hand 
on the professor’s arm. 

It seemed cruel, after a!l her close study, 
and hard labor, and self-denial, to be robbed 
of all the joy of her success. ‘‘Everybody 
thought she would deceive.” Poor child, 
she believed it, and fancied dislike and en- 
vy even in the kind glances of her neigh- 
bors’ eyes. She fancied even her classmates 
distrusted her. She felt it in the air, in the 
sudden silence when she came near, aud the 
meaning smile that passed from lip to lip. 
Her time of triumph was a time of torture. 
What had she done to deserve it? Where 
was the support she had always been taught 
to expect from the consciousness of right? 
Now she wished she had given up this last 
year and taken her mother away, and begun 
her teacler’s lifea year ago. The almost 
childlike pleasure with which her mother 
helped to make the dress of snowy muslin, 
bought with money earned with Betsy 
Brown, was a trial, so fearful was she lest 
she he r the cruel rumor that would deprive 
her of all her joy. 

But gossip, for once, was merciful; and 
when the gala day arrived, the proud mother 
met it with a happier heart than did her 
trembling child. 

The graduation exercises were to be held 
in the Orthodox Church. Mrs. Hunter's 
fingers fluttered with eager pleasure as she 
put the last touches to the dress that had 
paid her for every stitch with an answering 
throb of pride, anxious to hurry away to 
secure ber own seat in the church. 

“It’s only a fancy, Bessie,” she said; ‘‘but 
I would like #0 be where your father used 
to sit beside me. I shall almost feel he is 
there, sharing my pleasure in hearing and 
seeing you; and you are looking (with an 
admiring glance} lovely to-day.” 

“Thanks to your dear, patient fingers, 
mother, if I do.” And the turned from the 
mirror, and, seizing her mother’s wrinkled 
hands, kissed them tenderly. ‘‘Henceforth 
it’s my hands that are going to work for 
you, mother,” she said. ‘‘I shall be sure to 
get a school, and”—a little tap at the door 
and a whispered word from without, as her 
mother held it ajar. Then Mrs. Hunter 
turned to Bessie, with her hands full of 
fresh water-lilies 

“Oh, mother! How beaut'ful! And Iso 
wanted some flowers. I meant to buy some, 
but they were so dear, and I almost cried 
when my own bads would not bloom in 
time. Where did they come from?” And, 
without waiting fora reply, she began has- 
tily to arrange them in her hair. 

‘‘Mrs. Gale brought them, dear; and she 
whispered that Alfred went away to the 
Western Pond for them this morning.” 

The girl’s face flushed, and, as her mother 
hastened away, she parted the white leaves 
of alily and dropped a kiss down into its 
golden heart. 

The church was crowded; but Mrs. Hun- 
ter had her seat. As the professor passed 
to his place among the dignitaries on the 
platform, he left his mother by her side, 
and together the two women watched the 
procession of white-robed girls for one face 
only—a face which, as it passed, was proud 
and pale as the lilies that crowned her hair. 

Very sweetly the organ voluntary beat in 
soft waves of sound over the heads of the 
throng. Very solemnly upon the hush of 
silence fell the prayer of the white-haired 
pastor, whose hand had rested in baptismal 
touch on the brows of many of these young 
girls. Very sweetly rose their voices in the 
intervals of song; very fair and pure they 
looked as, one after another, they read their 
essays, amid the admiring applause of hap- 
py friends. 

And the mother listened patiently, proud- 
ly, sure that something better was yet to 
come; and when, at last, her daughter stood 
before her, she saw her through a veil of 
happy tears, and when the girl began to 
speak her heart throbbed with pride as she 
felt the quickened thrill of interest that ran 
through the throng—not the pleased and 
courteous attention always accorded to 
youth and beauty, but the living interest in 
the speaker’s words. 

It was no profound and startling treatise, 
only the pleading of a young, earnest and 
thoughtful woman, addressed principally to 
other women of her years; but it carried 
with it the conviction that the speaker ut- 
tered the deepest conviction of her heart, 
and to one person, at least, of those who lis- 

‘tened the utterance was a revelation, a sud- 





den opening of a treasure-house of thought 
and feeling, which even his love had not re- 
vealed to him. 

Under her tribute to the value and digni- 
ty of work—of work which, however hum- 
ble, might be ennobled by the spirit and 
motive of the worker—he felt a kindling 
indignation at the thorn that always thrust 
itself forward to prick his most loving 
thought of her. There must be some mis- 
take. The girl who felt such utterances as 
these could nut have felt ashamed of her 
own labor or tried to conceal it from her 
friends; or, if she had done so, he felt, with 
a sort of desperation, it could not alter the 
fact of his love for her. And he had wanted 
his love to be lily-hearted, yet he loved her 
all the same. 

Yet even while the murmur of applause 
drowned her voice and disturbed his 
thought came that same thorn of distrust, 
to wound his delight and pride; but he 
thrust it from him with a sudden sense of 
shame. What was he, that he should de- 
mand a faultless woman for his mate? Had 
his own life never known a folly or a weak- 
ness that he should be so hard upon a child? 
After all, she was only a child. She should 
blossom into womanhood close sheltered in 
his love; and in that moment he resolved to 
win her, if he could. 

Having discovered how much he wanted 
her—wanted her just as she was, lily-white 
or marred by her weary, overworked youth 
—he was impatient for the exercises to be 
over. If the love that overmastered him 
had had its way, he would have shocked all 
Eldon by claiming her before its ‘‘very face 
and eyes.” 

The crowd moved slowly. There was no 
lack of congratulation and triumph for Bes- 
sie; but, though kind words showered down 
upon her, she could but notice that none 
came from Alfred Gale. 

He was making his way down the aisle, 
toward his mother, when, in the buzz of 
conversation around him, he suddenly heard 
his name. In the pew just behind him two 
elderly women talked, in no gentle tone, 

‘‘It was certainly a fine essay. The best, 
by far, of all. Was it not?” 

‘*Yes, that may be,” was the sharp reply. 
‘But you know she has all the year long 
had the help of the new professor; and they 
do say he did more than half her work.” 

There was a sudden movement in the 
crowd, and a strong face bent down close 
to the speaker’s ear, and a stern voice said, 
gravely: “I beg your pardon, madam; but 
I cannot let such aslander go unanswered. 
lam Professor Gale, and I give you my 
word of honor that Miss Hunter is not in- 
debted to me for any portion of her success, 
I assure you she has earned her laurels.” 

‘Well, I declare!” broke in the aston- 
ished listener. But he went on, undisturb- 


“Flattered, as I am, at the supposition 
that I have had any share in such excellent 
work, I must repeat that I know it to be 
entirely her own.” 

For a moment the woman was abashed, 
though the feathers on her bonnet fairly 
quivered with excitement; then, with an at- 
tempt to hold her position, she exclaimed: 
“Well, I can’t dispute it, of course; but my 
daughter told me such was the opinion of 
all her class, and I have generally found 
that girls know girls.” 

‘There has been a mistake in this case, 
certainly—” 

“Well,” interrupted the woman spiteful- 
ly, ‘‘I don’t know as I should have believed 
it if 1 had not known she was a proud, de- 
ceitful thing, altogether above her position. 
Why, Job Hunter's folks have always been 
as poor as poverty; and yet, when she went 
out to work in the summer, she told Belle 
Gordon she was going to visit at her uncle’s, 
for her mother’s health. And that story 
would have been believed; but that Belle 
happened to go up and find her there, wait 
ing upon the table, like any servant.” 

‘“‘No! no! Mrs. Smith,” broke in a gentle 
voice—the voice of the old pastor’s wife, 
who had joined the little group that halted, 
listening, near. ‘“That’s all another mis- 
take. I heard that story after Belle came 
back, and I was so troubled that 1 asked her 
about it; for I have known her all my life, 
and I could not believe she wouid be gov- 
erned by so false and foolish a pride.” 

“‘And what did she tell you? I'd like to 
know.” 

‘She told me she had heard the story, 
and how cruelly she felt it; and she told me 
how she was interrupted after she had be- 
gun to tell Belle about it. There was no 
attempt to conceal or to mislead.” 

‘Then, why should Belle Gordon say so?’ 
tartly asked the mortified gossip. 

“T cannot tell that, any more than I can 
tell why she said she planned with the pro- 
fessor to take his mother away for change 
of air, when they did not even know they 
were going till they were gone.” 

‘‘How do you know all that, may I in- 
quire?” asked the still dissatisfied listener, 
glancing reproachfully after the professor, 
who had moved on beyond hearing in the 
crowd. 

‘‘How do I know?” repeated the pastor’s 
wife, coldly. ‘‘Her father came to see my 
husband on some business which he said he 
wished to defer on account of his daughter’s 
sudden craze to go to the hills. And Mrs. 
Gale told me she did not know the Gordons 





were going till they overtook them at some 
point on their journey.” 

A great pause followed this announce- 
ment, in which the rather severe voice of 
the white-haired lady added, calmly: ‘Our 
poor Bessie has stayed silently under this 
cloud long enough, thougb I am sorry to be 
forced to descend to gossip in order to drive 
it away.” 

The feathers waved indignantly; but the 
pastor’s wife passed quietly on, unconscious 
of the glances, amused or otherwise, that 
were exchanged in the group she had left. 
She had touched the slander with its own 
weapons, and, though she hated the means, 
she hoped the hateful thing was slain. 

Bessie lingered a moment on the porch, 
when they reached home. It was all over. 
Her mother had been happy. She had had 
her last year, and now her life-work was 
before her and very near at hand. Only 
this white robe and these lilies between her 
and the every-day homely facts of life. She 
had worn the lilies; but he from whom she 
longed to hear one word of approval had 
been the only silent friend, Well, it was 
over; yet she could not help lingering and 
dreaming a little while before she put off 
the white dress and closed this chapter of 
her life. 

And while she lingered the door of his 
little study opened, and at his step on the 
porch behind her she turned, to meet his 
grave face lighted with such a glow of feel- 
ing as gave her heart a sudden bound of 
joy. 

“Bessie,” he said, quickly, taking both 
her hands in his—‘‘Bessie, I have done you 
a great wrong. I have loved you since the 
day we twined this vine together, so long 
ago. I have loved you; but, in my blind 
folly, I cherished a fancy that has robbed 
me of ayear of joy. And now, Bessie, I 
cannot wait to have you assure me that I 
have not lost the joy of my whole life.” 

He went on rapidly, and told her all his 
doubts and fears; but the bewildered girl 
took nothing wholly into her consciousness 
except the one glad fact that he loved her, 
and that life had been suddenly lifted out 
of darkness into warmth and gladness and 
light. 

The school for which Bessie had so care- 
fully prepared herself has one pupil only; 
but he though gray hairs were on his tem- 
ples, was as young and happy in heart xs 
any boy. 

Into the home they made together the 
struggling students, young men or women, 
on whose aspirations poverty hung like a 
weight, came as to their father’s house. 

No heart was readier than Bessie’s in its 
sympathy; no brain more fertile in expedi- 
ents by which the strugglers might work 
their way; but when the problem for the 
student became one of acceptance of the 
aid of the liberal, of abandonment of the 
study or of personal practical work in order 
to pursue it, no voice declared more strong- 
] = favor of work than that of Bessie 

ale. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thorough 
education as their sons, and to be eubject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body the 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will be larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancient 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
tare, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym- 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The fy apy for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all o 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke's, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=ZES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year bogs October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. his Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 

in Medicine and Ganast as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 

I, T. TALBO’, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 

a BOSTON, MASS., ly 

















NEW BOOKS. 
Life and Education of Laura 


Bridgman, 
THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. By Marr 
Swirt Lamson. New Edition. With t, 


$1.50. 
This profoundly interesting book can hardly fail 
to find a hearty welcome wherever the of 
Laura Bridgman’s education has ever been heard of, 
Mrs. Lamson writes from full knowledge, having 
been her special instructor for three years, and inti- 
mately acquainted with her for thirty-seven years. 


A Satchel Guide 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1881, Revised. With Maps. $2.00. 
The only compact Guide-Book covering the whole 

ground of ordinary “‘vacation’’ travel in Europe. 


Complete Works of James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 


Comprising ‘Fireside Travels," ‘Among my Books,” 
(First and Second Series), *‘My Study Windows,” 
and ‘Poetical Works." New uniform edition, in 
5 volumes, substantially like the Cambridge Edi- 
tions of Longfellow’s and Whittier’s Works. Print- 
ed on tinted paper, bound in clive hoy cloth, with 

It tops. r. Lowell's autograph is stamped on 
the cover. A very desirable edition of these noble 
and delightful works. Price of the set, in cloth, 
$9.00; in half calf, $18.00 


Pepacton. 


By Joun Burrovens, author of ‘“‘Wake Robin,” 
‘“‘Winter Sunshine,” ‘‘Birds and Poets,” “Locusts 
and Wild Honey,” etc. $1.50. 

Contente.—Pepacton, A Summer Voyage, Springs, 
An Idyl of the Honey-Bee, Nature and the Poets, 
Notes by the Way, Foot-Paths, A Bunch of Herbs, 
Winter Pictures. 

These essays, which relate to nature and animal 
life, show the same rare keenness of observation and 
sympathy with all the life and movement of external 
nature which are so noteworthy and so attractive in 
Mr. Burroughs’ other books, is grace of descrip- 
tion is no less admirable than his accuracy of obser- 
vation, and a delicious humor his essays re- 
markably winning. 


Underbrush. 


By James T. Fretps. New and enlarged edition. 

“Little Classic’’ style. $1.25. 

This edition includes about 100 pages of new mat- 
ter, which Mr. Fieids had just added before his death. 
It isa delightful collection of literary, social, and 
miscellaneous essays. 


Hints on Household Taste. 


In Furniture, Upholstery, and other details. By 
CHas. EasTLske. Edited, with notes, by 
Cuas. C. PerKins. New Edition carefully revised. 
With mauy plain and colored illustrations, 8vo., 
Bi. reduced to $3.00; half calf, $5.00; morocco, 

any changes and additions have been made in 
this sterling work, rendering it still more helpful and 
valuable to those who wish to make their homes at 


tractive. 
Carlyle’s Essays. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


The Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of THomas 
CaRLYLE. Popular Edition. With fine Portrait. 
In two volumes, 12mo., $3.50. 

This is the most complete American edition of 
Carlyle’s remarkable Essays, and presents them in a 
form at once attractive and so inexpensive as to bring 
them within the reach ofall, 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
6rs, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. 


Choice New Books. 


For Mack’s Sake. 


By 8.J. BURKE. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25, 

No finer characters have ever been created than are 
peg me in this story in “Madge Willis,” and 
“Lou Hyde.*’ The religious tone is sweet and strong, 
and the style of the author graceful and full of life. 


Old and New Friends. 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of “Ruby Hamilton.’ 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 

The many readers of ‘Ruby Hamilton” will be 
pleased to find in one of the characters in this vol- 
ume an old acquaintance. The charming manner in 
which the story is told, its pathos and healthy relig- 
ious tone, will ensure a cordial welcome to any new 
volume by this young author. 


Uncle Mark’s Amaranths. 


By ANNIE G. HALE. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Astory of humble life, told with great sweetness 
and a high religious tone. 


Next Things. 


By PANSY. A Story for Little Folks. Crisp and to 
Withe point. 12mo. Fully illustrated. $1.00. 





PANSY BOOKS. 


No writer has achieved a more enviable reputation 
than “Pansy.” Herstyle is unique, and the strong, 
healthy, natural spirit, breathed through all her writ- 
ings, ennobles the mind—making the manly more 
strong and the womanly more true. 

They are put up in sets as follows: 


THE ESTHER RIED LIBRARY. 5 vols..... 
THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY, 5 vols........ 
THE CUNNING WORKMEN LIBRARY. 6 
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vols 
THE TIP LEWIS LIBRARY. 4 vols.. 
THE HELEN LESTER LIBRARY. 
Series). 4 Vole....ss....ssseeees saceeee ee 
THE GETTING AHEAD LIBRARY. 10 vols.. 
THE LITTLE PANSY SERIES. 10 vols., 
boards, $3.00, cloth.....-... .. eocccceccoe ° 
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The Third Volume in Lothrop’s Library of Enter- 
taining History. 
Switzerland, 


By HARRIET SLIDELL MACKENZIE. 12mo. 
100 illustrations. $1.50. 
Delightful for home reading and desirable as a 
tourist’s hand-book. 


D. LOTHROP & CO’S 
POPULAR PERIODICALS 


WIDE AWAKE. 

20 cents per Number; $2.00 per Year. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. 
7 cts. per Number; 75 cts. per Year. 
THE PANSY. (Weekly.) 

5 cents per Number; 50 cents per Year. 
BABY-LAND. 

5 cts. per Number; 50 cts, per Year. 


These magazines can be placed in the hands of 
young people with confidence and safety. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





Published May 25th. 





interest and charm; and Doris Gordon, sweet little 
Doris, is a new type of that now much-studied 
cies, the American girl, and one of 
and weaie representations, withal. 

“Fresh, piquant, and altogether enjoyable,” ~Bos- 
ton ene. : ls 

novel is readable, and the motive is new 

and really striking.” —New York World. 


A Nameless Nobleman. 
ba initial volume of the Round-Robin Series. Price 


In New York the Times call it “A success; the 
Tribune, ‘‘An interesting and lively story;"’ the Her- 
ald, “Clever, no matter who may be the author;” the 
Evening Post, “It has abundant interest for the read- 
er; the Mail, “‘A fresher, sweeter, more delightful 
story we have not read for many a day;” the Graphic, 
“A more entertaining and pleasant story has not 
been published for along time;” the Art-In , 
“For just what it is—afresh, frank, unpretend’ 
little story of the colonial od of dmetiea—wo do 
not know its equal;"’ the Critic, “the book is inter- 
esting throughont.”’ 


Mrs. Frances H. Burnett's Novel, ($1.) 


A Fair Barbarian. 


“Every page sparkles."—The Critic. “A dainty 
eweetmeat.”’—N. Y. Star. “Wonderfully entertain- 
eS eee Union. “Will delight everybody.” 
—N.Y. Herald. ‘Keeps the reader absorbed.”—N. 
Y. Times. “Vivacity and sustained humor.’’—Eve. 
Post. “A thoroughly charming story.”— 
Journal. “Most sparkling.”—N. Y. Observer. “Un- 
failing interest."-—N. Y. Express. 


The Story of Ireland. 
By]DION BOUCICAULT. 


An elegant octavo pamphlet. Witha portrait of 
the author on cover page. Price ten cents. 





A LARGE LINE OF NEW 


HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS, 


from Masterpieces of Art, printed on fine plato paper 
(19x24 inches), and sold for 50cents each, is on exhi- 
bition in the Heliotype Art Gallery, 213 Tremont 
street, Boston. 

The Helot, is a photo-mechanical print, in 
which the precision and absolute fidelity of photo- 
graphy is combined with the permanent qualities of 
ordinary printing. Nearly 300 choice and selected 
engravings, worth from ten to fifty dollars each, have 
been copied by this process, their most delicate lines 
and finest shadings being preserved with unerri 
exactness. They are printed on heavy, bevell 
plate-paper, such as is used for the best ye gee 
each one being 19 by 24 inches in size. or equally 
adapted for framing or portfolio. The works of the 
best nore have thus been duplicated, and the 
most celebrated and Sees pictures of Raphael, 
Correggio, dseer, and all the most celebrated ar- 
tists of ancient and modern times; and these exquis- 
itely delicate masterpieces are sola for fifty cents 


each. 

Descriptive catalogues of the Heliotype Engravings 
are sent to aj P cants. 

On receipt of y cents, any designated Heliotype 
will be sent to any destination, postage paid, and se- 
curely wrapped on a fimm roller. 


JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO, 


Boston. 


ROSECROFT. 


A Story of Common Places and 
Common People. 








By W. M. F. ROUND, author of “‘Acheab,” *‘Hal,'” 
etc. Cloth, price $1.00. 

Mr. Round in his former books won distinction 
for vivid narration and picturesque character paint- 
ing, and in the present story has brought into greater 
peeeense the points for which he has been ad- 
m 


Calvin Bartram, the village factotum, who thinks 
“Courtin’ is like prayin’, everybody ought to do it, 
but nobody likes to be seen doin’ it’; Esther Brad- 
ley, the beautiful heroine “that any man would 
be glad to count his friend, and that any patriotic 
American would be pleased to own as his country- 
woman”; the cold-hearted Professor who believes 
his daughter's loss of sight is ‘‘a mere peg drop 
out of the great universal optical machine, and of no 
account in the sight of God"; Robert Linton and 
Paul Grafton, the first fighting sin on the ground 
“that it 1s a duty he owes to God,” the latter on the 
ground “that it is a duty he owes to his fellow men”; 
Rachel ‘‘the Kitchen Saint,’’ who when the good 
Lord’s time comes *‘’spects to hab de wings ob de 
mornin’ all yaller and red, wid de glory ob de sun 
shinin’ on ebery fedder,” are all strongly drawn. 

The plot is of great interest, and the battle of ‘‘re- 
ligious duty versus moral duty,” is fought out in its 
pages in a way that is oftentimes amusing, sometimes 
exciting, and always interesting, presenting all the 
attractiveness of a powerful and elevating story. 





Lenox Dare. 
By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. Cloth, $1.50, 
“The style is good. The sentiment of the story is 
ennobling, and the successive chapters are truly en- 
tertaining. The work has this special excellence, 
that it is likely to interest any of its readers who 
move in wealthy, fashionable society, and are care- 
less of everything but amusement, and to warn 
them of some evils in their path, stimulating them 
ag to worthy and fruitful lives.’’—Congregational- 
st. 
MISS TOWNSEN D’S OTHER NOVELS. 
Fine English Cloth. Each $1.50. 
THAT QUEER GIRL. 
DARRYLL GAP; OR, WHETHER IT PAID. 
ONLY GIRLS. 


A WOMAN'S WORD, AND HOW SHE KEPT IT. 





Lost in a Great City. 


By7AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. Cloth. $1.50. 

“A captivating story. The book is admirably 
written, retaining the interest of the reader to the 
last. The numerous characters introduced are ad- 
mirably drawn, exhibiting various traits aesirable 
and undesirable, in strong light, for condemnation 
and commendation, as they may merit, thus pungest 
ing wholesome lessons for practical life.” —Portland 
Daily Argus. 

MISS DOUGLAS’S OTHER NOVELS. 

Fine English Cloth. Each $1.50. 


HOPE MILLS; OR, BETWEEN FRIEND AND 
SWEETHEART 

ae ag OR, THE CROWN OF DUTY. 

IN TRU 8ST; OR, DR. BETRAND’S HOUSEHULD. 
NELLY KINNARD’S KINGDOM. 

FROM HAND TO MOUTH. 

STEPHEN DANE. 

SYDNIE ADRIANCE; OR, TRYING THE WORLD. 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 








For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. Catalogues free. 
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ANNUAL MEETING.—INDIANA WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 











The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of this 
association will beheld inthe M. E. Church, 
at Kokomo, Indiana, June 15 and 16. 

The convention will open at 2 P. M., on 
Wednesday, June15, and will continue by 
adjournments through the following day and 
evening. An informal meeting will be hela 
at10 A. M., June 15, for arrangement of 
business. 

tus assemble from the different parts 
of the State, to$thanx God for the advance 
all ‘‘along the line” since the organization 
of the society, thirty years ago; to counsel 
and encourage each other for greater con- 
secration to the work before us; to rejoice 
that the appeals of the Suffragists of the 
State for the recognition” of justice before 
the law have culminated in the passage of 
an amendment to the constitution at the 
recent session of the Legislature; and to de- 
vise ways and means to interest and educate 
public sentiment, so as to make the best 
possible use of the vantage ground already 
gained, and lead on in the pathway of final 
victory. 

To this end we cordially invite the friends 
of the movement, men and women, to meet 
in convention at Kokomo, at the place and 
time named above. Those who cannot at- 
tend are requested to send words of greeting 
by letter. Come all who are interested, and 
help make this the most effective meeting 
the association has ever held, as it is one of 
the most important. We owe this to the 
cause, and to the noble men who successful- 
ly advocated our claims in both houses of 
the General Assembly at its recent session. 
We are assured of the presence and codper- 
ation of good speakers. 

The citizens of Kokomo generously ten- 
der entertainment to all who attend. 

Mary F. Tuomas, Pres., 
Richmond. 

Mary M. B. Prices, Sec., 
Kokomo. 
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THE SUFFRAGE ANNIVERSARY. 

The tenth annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in this city, according to announce- 
ment, on Monday evening and all day Tues- 
day of this week. The weather was all that 
could be desired, and the crowded sessions 
showed the large interest felt in the question 
of the ballot for women. Some idea of the 
excellence of the meeting may be had from 
the report published elsewhere in our col- 
umns. The speeches which were delivered 
without notes, always suffer in being repro- 
duced. But the reports of auxiliary State 
Societies, and speeches read from manu- 
script, are given entire, and will be read 
with interest. 

There was a good spirit, and no lack of 
earnest purpose to contirue our work. It 
was a great addition to the meeting to have 
the presence and support of Governor Long. 
John G. Whittier sent a kind letter and a 
donation. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps added 
her cordial amen to the work. Mrs. Na- 
thaniel White sent her contribution. Fifty 
dollars from the bequest of L. Maria Child 
was paid into our treasury. New recruits 
gave their first speeches on our platform, 
and the veteran workers who were present 
did their part also. 

It was greatly to be regretted that Hon. 
Geo. F. Hoar could not be present, on ac- 
count of the protracted session of Congress. 
Mrs, Livermore too, was ill and could not 
come. But Miss Catherine Lent, from the 
Boston University Theological School, took 
her place, and gave an apt and pertinent 
speech. This young lady can do valuable 
service to our cause. 

The School Suffrage Association was also 
in session on the afternoon of Tuesday, with 
an overflowing meeting in Wesleyan Hall. 
As we go to press, the National Associa- 
tion is holding its first day meetings in Tre- 
mont Temple, with a large list of speakers. 
Thus Boston has had three Suffrage meet- 
ings in a single week. L. 8. 
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SCHOOL OF ELECUTION AND EXPRESSION. 





The second Pupil’s Recital of Miss Ba- 
right’s School of Elecution and Expression, 
occurred in the large vestry, Freeman Place, 





on Friday, May 20th, before a packed audi- 
ence, overflowing into the ante rooms. The 
recitations were most excellent, showing 
marked progress and remarkable ease on 
the part of the pupils, each evidently com- 
prehending the value of elocution in its 
rhythmic significance and emotional expres- 
sion. Every attitude, gesture and look con- 
veys thought and feeling, and this truth 
Miss Baright inculcates carefully. 

The graduating exercises of the Senior 
class occurred during the forenoon at the 
school room; they were very interesting, 
especially the exercises in gesture, and were 
well received by the parents of the gradua- 
ting class. At the conclusion, with a few 
well-chosen words of advice and farewell, 
the principal (shall we not say Professor 
Baright?) conferred diplomas upon the 
graduates. 8. V. 
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N. E. WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





The following list of officers was chosen, 
Tuesday evening, for the ensuing year: 

President, Lucy Stone. 

Vice-Presidents, Ma:s.—Mary A. Livermore, Elize- 
beth Stuart Pheips, Edna D.Cheney, Miss Julia Bax- 
ter, Mrs. R. W. Emerson, Miss Louiea Alcott, Abby 
W. May, Mrs. Sarah Shaw Rnssell, Anna Garin 
Spencer, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Mrs. E. H. Church, 
Mrs. L. E. Brooks, James Freeman Clark, Hon. Geo. 
F. Hoar, Wm. I. Bowditch, Samuel May, Rob’t F. 
Wallcut, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, dr., T. Jd. lame, 
Charles H. Codman, Stephen 8. Foster, Charles W. 
Slack. Maine—Rev. Lorenza Haynes, Ann H. Gree- 
ly. N.H.—John Scales, Dr. J. H. Gallinger. Vt.— 
James Hutchinson, Jr. R. I.—Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle, 
Rev. F. A. Hinckley. Ct.—Joseph Sheldon, Julia E. 
Smith. 

Rec. Sec., Chas. K. Whipple. 

Cor. Sec., H. B. Blackwell. 

Treasurer, Samuel E. Sewall. 

Ex. Com., Mass.—Col. T. W. Higginson. Maine— 
Mrs. C.A. Quinbs. N.H.—Mrs. Armenia 8S. White. 
Vi.—Mrs. Char.ies Reed. R. 1.—Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace. Ct.—Mrs. Abby B. Sheldon. Mass.—Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Mre. Fen- 
no Tudor, Richard P. Hallowell, Mrs. Martha G. Rip- 
ley, 8S. C. Hopkins, Mrs. C. P. Nickles, Mrs. Isaac 
Ames, Mary F. Eastman. 

The officers were unanimously elected. 


PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS, 


The New England Woman Suffrage Association re- 
joices at the substantial progress made during the 
past year. In Massachusetts the Governor has again 
recommended the passage of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment, theschool Suffrage law has been enlarged and 
liberalized, and full Municipal Suffrage for women 
has received the votes of seven out of fifteen of all 
the bers of the domi t partyin the Legisla- 
ture. In Vermont Scnool Sutfrage for women has 
been established. In Maine, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut it has been discussed, and in New Hamp- 
shire it has been exercised and maintained, The 
Massachusetts Christian Temperance Union has 
voted to circulate a petition to the next Legislature 
to extend Municipal Suffrrge to women. Increased 
activity has generally been manifested by our auxil- 
i State and local societies. 

“Whereas, a majority of the citizens of New Eng- 
land are women, born and reared under Republican 
institutions, comprising graduates of schools, readers 
of newspapers rnd members of churches, who are, in 
fact, more generally educated, temperate, chaste, 
eable, law-abiding end economical ihan men, 

ere fore. 

Resolved, that Suffrage for women will result ina 
marked improvement in New England, in our State 
and Municipal ay em and will promote a 
thorough renovation in the spirit and methods of our 
political system. — 

Whereas, 30 years of agitation and remonstrance 
have called public attention to the great organic 
wrong of woman’s disfranchisement; therefore, 

Resolved, that the continued political subjection of 
women is discreditable to the legislators and un- 
worthy of the men of New England. 

Resolved, that, we urge the immediate enactment 
of laws by our State slatures giving women 
Municipal and Presidential Suffrage, and we demand 
the abolition of all political distinctions of citizens 
on account of sex by constitutional amendments. 

Resolved, that in view o1 the widespread discus. 
sion, and favorable action in town meetings of Mas- 
sachusetts, whicn have followed the request of the 
State Woman's Suffrage Association to the select- 
men to put into tae town warrants the question 
whether the town shall petition the Legislature to 
give women Mun‘cipal Snffrage and a right to hola 
town offices, we recommend similar action in behalf 
of Municipal and Presidential Suffrage by all our 
auxillary State societies. 

Resolved, that in view of the application now pend- 
ing in the Massachusetts Supreme Court, on the part 
of a woman who desires admission to the practice of 
the law, we assert that this occupation,|like all others, 
should be freely open to women citizens, and, if this 
cannot be accomplished under existing laws, the de- 
fect should be remedied at the next annual session of 
tne State Legislature. 

Resolved, that in the decease of Lucretia Mott, L. 
Maria Child, Elizabeth K. Churchill, Nathaniel 
White and Lydia D. Parker, this association has lost 
valued friends and associates, endeared to us by life- 
times of common effort in behalf of equal rights 
for women, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Brown University will celebrate her one 
hundred and thirteenth annual Commence- 
ment this year. 











The story, ‘‘An Overworked Wife,” in our 
issue of last week, should have been credi- 
ted to the New North- West. 

Several excellent articles will appear next 
week, which are crowded out this week by 
the report of the annnal meeting of the 
New England Society. 

The Post-office address of Revs. B. F. and 
Ada C. Bowles is 16 Bromfield street, Bos- 
ton. Their residence for the summer is 
Norwood Park, East Watertown Station. 


Mrs. Edoah D. Cheney and Mrs. Georgi 
ana W. Smith have been chosen as mem- 
bers of the examining committee of the 
Boston Public Library for this year. 


The Chauncy-hall school has issued an at- 
tractive pamphlet on its primary depart- 
ment which parents will do well toconsult, 
as the pamphlet, entitled ‘‘The Little 
Folks,” gives an idea of this excellent 
school, where the well ventilated rooms en- 
sure pure air for the pupils. 

Friends in Indiana should read the call in 
another column forthe twenty-first annual 
meeting of the Indiana Woman Suffrage 
Association at Kokomo on the 15th and 16th 
of June. By private advices we learn 
there is every prospect of an excellent 
meeting. Indiana now has carried an 
amendment through one stage of its possible 
passage; the Suffragists there will work with 
more courage and better hope, and have the 
best wishes of all other friends of equal 
rights, 





ANNIVERSARY MEETING. —CONTINUED 
FRoM First Pace. 





Miss Cobbe, in her maturity of wisdom and 
experience, finds no task of higher import- 
ance than this, to set forth from a woman’s 
standpoint the things which women are to 
do, to bear, to resist, and to let alone. 

We hail too, across the water, those great 
congresses of public morality in which the 
secret sins of society are shown as in the 
light of God's countenance, and in which 
the terrible diagnosis of truth makes possible 
the heroic cure. 

It should scarcely be necessary to demon- 
strate to men in this day of the world the 
fact that freedom for women is one of the 
surest and safest conditions of freedom for 
men. Are men free in the countries in 
which women are shut behind latticed win- 
dows, or allowed to go abroad only with 
veiled and disfigured faces? The masses of 
men in these countries are little less wretch- 
ed than the masses of women. Neither 
life nor limb nor property have any safe- 
guard. Manhood itself is mutilated in order 
that monsters without sex may carry out 
the will of monsters in whom every appe- 
tite is allowed to rage unrestrained. The 
cultivators of the soil are so plundered that 
the life which they inherit and transmit is 
little more than mere physical existence, 
maintained under every difficulty and pri- 
vation. But freedom for men and freedom 
for women go hand in hand. 

Where the woman can walk abroad, 
strong in the honor shown to her woman- 
hood, there the son of the woman too is 
strong in the right and honor of his man- 
hood. The freedom of tie woman is as im- 

rtant to that of the commonwealth as the 

reedom of the man. Whatsecrets of cow- 

ardice and of treachery may not the slave 
mother teach her little son, before he is 
snatched from her arms and taught to 
despise her as his inferior? In contradis- 
tinction to this, I remember that Theodore 
Parker, in preluding one of his best and 
bravest discourses, that in commemoration 
of Daniel Webster, said that his own moth- 
er’s milk ran still in his veins, that it would 
force him to speak of his dead antagonist 
with the utmost of justice and of charity. 
In free countries, men think so of their 
mothers, and so look back to them in their 
worthiest endeavors. For us, men and wo- 
men who rejoice in nothing so much as in 
possessing part of such a community, what 
work is so important as this, of rectifying 
whatever is imperfect in our liberties, and 
of placing son and mother, husband and 
wife, under the protection of free and equal 
institutions? 

The slow growth of our reform is often 
made a matter of reproach to us. We are 
more ready to deplore this tardy develop- 
ment than are those who taunt or chide us 
withit. For its explanation, we must refer 
them to nothing smaller than the history of 
the human race. Let us look at individuals 
first, as we know them. How long does it 
usually take an average human being to find 
out the really greatest good of his life, and 
the best way of attaining it? How sure is 
he of confirming it? Again, how large in 
any community is the proportion of people 
who recognize steadfast principles of justice, 
and are zealous for their largest and most 
liberal application? Reformers and teach- 
ers have for the basis of their work the be- 
lief that human beings generally are capable 
of rising to the discernment of the highest 
good, and of becoming inspired with a zeal 
for its general recognition. Yet they know 
that to bring men and women to this large- 
ness of thought and ot interest is the hard- 
est work in the world. This is labor that 
consumes faithful lives, which fortunately 
endureintheir work. Ixion witb his wheel, 
Tantalus with his endless task, are pictures 
which might symbolise the endless patience 
of effort with which these saints sit down 
to their task of teaching and persuading 
mankind to see and to do the things which 
are for their own advantage. That man is 
born irrational, that every individual of 
every generation has to be trained and lifted 
out of this childish irrationality, that those 
who can thus train and lift their fellow 
creatures are few in proportion to the rest, 
this isa state of things for which Woman 
Suffragists cannot be held strictly responsi- 
ble. Itis true that the ungrateful world 
sometimes throws back upon its teachers 
the reproach of its own tardy learning. 
Some people to-day deride Christianity itself 
because, after nearly nineteen hundred 
years of labor, it has not yet converted the 
world. The moral evils which it denonnces 
still scourge and desolate the human race. 
Will any of us say that the fault of this lies 
in Christianity? 

Reforms and ameliorations are slow, in 
proportion to the degree of thought and in- 
telligence which they involve. Providence 
often helps this slowness by the quickening 
of some sudden enthusiasm, or by the spur 
and pomare of some recognized evil. Yet 
all of these things have to be thought out 
and reasoned out in order to be built into 
the fabric of society. Religious toleration, 
universal manhood; suffrage, and the abol- 
ition of slavery, bave had to be thought 
out, and wrought out, and fought out, and 
the hardest of all, perhaps, is to think them 
out. The great danger and tiouble of our 
society now lies in the constant increase 
among us, by immigration. of people who 
entirely lack the education which makes 
this possible, and who, if they take hold of 
these things at all, will be very like] 
to take hold of them by the wrong end, 
wishing to use their new opportunity with 
unscrupulous selfishness. To people who 
stand upon this plane, the interest of the 
community will constantly appear to be in 
oon to their own personal interests, 
and to give the Suffrage to women will 
seem like taking it away from men. We 
take note of all this, but bate no jot of hope 
for mankind, nor of faith in our principles. 
For these people, who may be slow to - 

rehend precept, will learn more quickly 
rom example, and the best way to teach 
justice is always to show it. 

I would draw from these considerations 
a two-fold conclusion. First, that there is 
nothing surprising or discouraging in the 
slow progress which our great reform is 
making. All questions of mass move slow- 
ly, and convictions do not ripen ina day. 





On the other hand, since this work 1s so 
slow and so weighty, no one of us can af- 
ford to abstain from helping in it. It needs 
every resolute hand, every true heart, every 
intelligent mind. And it needs, like the 
nurture of a child, to be taken up and nev- 
er laid down until it shall have attained its 
full and perfect development. Let us have 
the patience of the gods, to which a thou- 
sand years are as one day. But let us also 
have the perseverence of the saints, who, 
not knowing what a day may bring, are al- 
ways on the watch to help it to bring forth 
its best and utmost. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of this city, then 
addressed the meeting. 


ADDRESS OF EDWIN D. MEAD. 

There is nothing new to be said upon the 
**Woman question.” It is just thirty years 
since Wendell Phillips made his well- 
remembered speech on Woman's Rights 
before the Worcester Convention. In look- 
ing through that speech to-day, the fact 
that chiefly impresses me is that all the agi- 
tation of these years has evolved nothing 
really new. The question in all its bearings 
lay clearly in the minds of the leaders of 
reform thirty years ago. Their arguments 
were in principle, and almost wholly in de- 
tail, our arguments; and the objections 
which they had to answer were precisely 
those which we encounter still. 

The work of thirty years has been an 
endless iteration of what was plain from 
the beginning to reasonable minds —till 
what was plain to reason has become habit- 
ual to prejudice and so more tolerable. 
The stolid prejudices of great masses of 
society have not been reasoned down, and 
Mr. Phillips prophesied that they would 
not be, precisely because they were not 
reasoned up. But reasonable minds have 
more and more given themselves to the re- 
form, and prejudice has echoed the firmer 
expression of thought, and so the cause has 
ripened. Permit me for five minutes, at 
the outset, to quote from this old speech of 
thirty years ago—because, in the first place, 
it puts its points ten times more strikingly 
than I could put them and because it is in- 
spiring to celebrate the strong, rational be- 
ginnings of this reform. ‘It isno argument,” 
said Mr. Phillips‘‘that the social fabric of the 
past is againstus. It has been against every 
step of progress which the world has made. 
In every great reform, the majority have al- 
ways said to the claimant, no matter what 
be claimed, ‘You are not fit for such a 
privilege.’ The Pope said it to Luther 
when he asked liberty for the masses to read 
the Bible. It would not be safe to trust the 
common people with the word of God. 
‘Let them try,’ said the reformer. The 
lower classes in France claimed their civil 
rights; but the rich and lettered classes, the 
men of cultivated intellects, cried out, 
‘You cannot be made fit.” The answer 
was, ‘Let us try;’ and that France is not 
Spain to-day is the answer to those who 
doubt the ultimate success of this experi- 
ment. ‘You are fit only to make money; 
you are not fit for the ranks of the army or 
the halls of Parliament,’ was said for cen- 
turies to the Jews of England. ‘What 
right have we to take this question for 
granted?’ asked Macaulay. “Throw open 
the doors of this House of Commons, throw 
open the ranks of the imperial army, before 

ou deny eloquence to the countrymen of 

saiah or valor to the descendants of the 
Maccabees.’ Woman stands now at the 
same door. She says, ‘You tell me I have 
no intellect; give mea chance. You tell 
me I shall only embarrass politics; let me 
try. Throw open the doors of Congress, 
throw open the courts, throw open your 
colleges. Give us the same opportunities 
for culture that men have, give us the edu- 
cation of responsibility, the stimulus and 
check of responsibility, and let the result 
prove what our capacity and intellect real- 

y are.’ 

“We deny the right of any individual,”’said 
Mr. Phillips, ‘‘to prescribe to any other indi- 
vidual his sphere, his education or his 
rights. The sphere of each man, of each 
woman, of each individual, is that sphere 
which he can, with the highest exercise of 
his powers, perfectly fill. Grant that Wo- 
man is intellectually inferior to man—that 
settles nothing. She is still a responsible 
member of civil society. Intellect, even 
though it reach the Alpine height of a Park- 
er, gets no title of additional civil right, 
no one single claim to any greater civil 
privilege than the humblest individual, pro- 
vided that individual is a man. We rest 
our claim on the great principle that taxa- 
tion and representation must be co-exten- 
sive, that rights and burdens must corre- 
spond to each other; and he who under- 
takes to answer our arguments must first 
answer the whole course of English and 
American history for the last hundred and 
fifty years. No single principle of liberty 
has been enunciated, from the year 1688 
until now, that does not cover the claim of 
Woman. 

“Grant that Mrs. Browning never could 
have written Paradise Lost; that Mrs. Som- 
erville never could be La Place. What then? 
John Smith never will be, never can be 
Daniel Webster. Shall he, therefore, be 
put under guardianship, and forbidden to 
vote? Suppose Woman, though equal, to 
differ essentially in her intellect from man— 
is that ground for disfranchising her? Shall 
the Fultons say to the Raphaels, ‘Because 
you cannot make steam-engines, therefore 
you shall not vote?’ Shall the Napoleons 
or the Washingtons say to the Words- 
worths or the Herschels, ‘Because you can- 
not lead armies and govern States, there- 
fore you shall have no civilrights?, But 
women have no time to study politics, it is 
urged. It never occurs to these objectors 
that he who has the charge of a thousand 
youths is almost as much oppressed with 
care as the woman with three rooms and 
two children; yet they would never doubt 
that the president of Harvard has time for 
politics, though Mrs. Brown has not—they 
would never question his right to vote on 
this flimsy pretext of no time and too much 
to do. oman has not time to leave the 
kitchen, but the Lawrences have time 
enough to leave the counting-room, and the 
Choates time enough to leave the courts. 
Many women’s duties are exacting enough, 
to be sure; but to argue from this that all 





women, merely as women, shall not vote, | 


is like arguing that, since Stephen Girard is 
too busy to go to Congress, therefore no 
man ever shall. But woman, it is said, 
may safely trust all to the watchful and 

enerous care of man. Is there any man 

ere hie to trust his welfare entirely to 
the votes of others? Suppose any class of 
men should condescendingly offer to settle 
for us our capacity or our calling—to vote 
for us, to choose our sphere for us—how 
ridiculous!y impertinent we should consid- 
er it! Yet few have the good sense to 
laugh at the consummate impertinence 
with which every bar-room brawler, every 
third-rate scribbler, undertakes to settle the 
sphere of the Martineaus and the De Staels, 
and little men continue to lecture and preach, 
with gracious condescension, on ‘the female 
sphere’ and ‘female duties.’” I might re- 
peat ten times as much from this trenchant 
8 h, but this is enough., Every . 
that pertains to the matter of oman’s 
Rights is involved in some way in the points 
urged in this speech. Thirty years have 
evolved no new principles. There are no 
other words, at any rate have no others, 
than theseof Mr. Phillips, for any Gentiles 
who may have come in here to find out 
what advocates of Woman’s Rights have to 
say for themselves. It is the same old 
story. Wesay only what has been said, 
trusting the claim to make its justice grad- 
ually felt till it gets full recognition, and 
sure that, “if our gospel is hid, it is hid to 
them that are lost.’ 

Upon the question of Suffrage altogether, 
manhood Suffrage, very much is being said 
just now. I do not believe that there is 
any deep reaction against popular Suffrage 
in the political world, any general convic- 
tion that we can save ourselves from 
any real dangers by a return to any more 
select or aristocratic system. But it is 
true that many thoughtful men, men too of 
a type very different from Ruskin and Car- 
lyle, are much disturbed and alarmed at 
what democracies are doing, and believe 
that the wildest extravagances and the 
greatest dangers threaten us In a not very 
distant future if somehow or other the 
governing power, the right of Suffrage, is 
not restricted to intelligent men. Much 
better take away the Suffrage from many 
who have it, they say, than extend it to 
more. Thisis a be large question, and I 
am not going tospeak upon it here. It has 
seemed to me at times that it might be de- 
sirable to attach severer conditions to Suf- 
frage than is nuw the case among us, for 
the sake of excluding gross incapacity and 
especially of emphasizing the responsibility 
and dignity of Suffrage. But such condi- 
tions should never be of a character to en- 
courage the notion that the government is 
something to be hedged about to protect it 
from the people and not rather something 
in which the interest of every class of the 
people is to be directly enlisted. To the 
democratic idea we are thoroughly commit- 
ted, and the only way to thoroughly save 
ourselves from the disastrous effects of ig- 
norance and vice jn our politics is to cam- 
paign against them in our society. See to 
it that every man in our society does know 
enough to vote, There is no man who is at 
all dangerous, who cannot be taught; and 
the very dangers of free Suffrage are among 
its chief recommendations, in the spur 
which they give to educational and regen- 
erative work. But if limitations are neces- 
sary, let them be just and equable, not in- 
vidious class distinctions—such as this ex- 
clusion of women from the right of Suf- 
frage is. Say, if you please, that ignorant 
women shall not vote, for there is justice 
in denying ignorant men the right; say that 
a woman who cannot scrape fifty dollars 
together shall not vote—there is some rea- 
son in that if you say it to men too; deny 
the right to the woman who can’t get a 
“character” from the justice of the peace; 
withdraw the right from the woman who 
can’t get an offer of marriage in fifty years, 
if you think that any test of ensallence; 
refuse the woman or the man who don’t 
read Punch or Puck if you think Punch or 
Puck the key to wisdom; or who gets cari- 
catured—if you count, the judgment of the 
caricaturist the divine judgment. But do 
not deny the right to woman as woman; do 
not say,—as every argument against, Woman 
Suffrage in a democratic commonwealth 
does say—that Woman is not an individual, 
that she has no right to herself, no right to 
think, and no right to cast her thought into 
the stream for what it 1s worth. At least, 
judge with an equal judgment, oppose no 
barriers to any soul, which cannot, from the 
very nature of the case, be transcended, im- 
pose no conditions which discourage any 
high endeavor. 

o man has truly appropriated the dem- 
ocratic idea until he has committed himself 
to this reform. However philanthropic, 
however hot his indignation at this and that 
injustice, however genuineand earnest his 
endeavors to uplift mankind, however liber- 
al and democratic he thinks himself to be, 
just so longas he refuses to any individual 
liberty, effective expression and represen- 
tation, is he still under the dominion of 
prejudice. Conditions may exist in the State 
which may render any changes in the suf- 
frage or any new political agitation untime- 
ly conditions which do not exist in New 4 
land to day, but the denial of this principle 
is inconsistent with the democratic idea. 
Said Mazzini, at the close of his noble essay 
upon the ‘Duties of Man,” addressed to the 
Italian working men: ‘‘In bidding you fare- 
well, I will remind you of another duty not 
less solemn thanthat which binds you to 
achieve and preserve the freedom and unity 
of your country. Your complete emanci- 
pation can only be founded and secured up- 
on the triumph of a principle,—the princi- 
ple of the unity of the human family. At 
the present day one half of the human fam- 
ily, that half from which we seek both in- 
spiration and consolation, that half to which 
the first education of childhood is entrust- 
ed, is, by a singular contradiction, declared 
civilly, politically and socially unequal, 
and excluded from the great unity. To you 
who are seeking your own enfranchisement 
and emancipation in the name of a religious 
truth, to you it belongs to protest on every 
occasion and by every means against the 
negation of unity. The emancipation of wo- 
man must be regarded by you as necessari- 
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ly linked with the emancipation of the 


working-man. This will giveto your en- 
deavors the consecration of a universal 
truth.” ’ 

No principle that will bear an instant’s 
rational analysis in a democratic common- 
wealth has ever been urged against this re- 
form. The arguments for the reform have 
been met by ridicule or appeals to preju- 
dices and conventionalities. Politics is 
noisy and dirty, it 1s said, and hence it is 
concluded, not, as simple minds might sup- 

, that the noise and dirt should be 

iven out, but that no woman who is a 
woman, should care to get into politics, or 
have anything to do with it; and the 
woman who does care for politics and pub- 
lic life is laughed at or nicknamed, pitied 
perhaps by these wise men. “It is very 
cheap wit,” once wrote Emerson, ‘that 
finds it so droll that a woman should vote. 
Educate and refine society to the highest 
point; bring together a cultivated societ 
of both sexes in a drawing-room to consult 
and decide by voices in a question of taste 
or question of right, and is there any absur- 
dity or | practical ee | in obtaining 
their authentic opinicns? If not, there 
need be none in a hundred companies, if 
you educate them and accustom them to 
judge. And for the effect of it, Ican say 

or one that certainly all my points would 
be sooner carried in the State if women 
voted.” 

The appeal to habit against any rational 
reform constantly becomes weaker and less 
influential —and so it is in this case. It 
will not be enough much longer to say that 
it is shocking for a woman to vote or want 
to vote. William the Norman and Henry 
Tudor and their henchmen too, would have 
been very much shocked at the idea of such 
manhood suffrage as we see and as our wise 
friends count among quite primary rights; 
and King Solomon would have been much 
shocked, no doubt, if his wives had prome- 
naded about Jerusalem as freely as our 
ultra-conservative women walk about Bos- 
ton common. I can remember a time very 
well—and my memory $s not yet very long 
— when Boston would have been shocke 
very considerably at the idea of Women on 
the school board; yet I think at this mo- 
meut of few sights less appalling to any of 
us, ultra-conservative women and all, than 
that of Miss Peabody at her desk in Mason 
street. There is nothing so calculated to 
cure these proper people, who are so 
shocked by your reasoning, as a shock —a 
shock in earnest. There is nothing that 
will so quickly put an end to the unrea- 
sonable and unreasoning opposition to 
Woman Suffrage, as oman Suffrage 
itself. 

Weshall all be astonished, when Woman 
Suffrage comes in Massachusetts, at the 
quietness and smoothness with which it 
comes, and in ten years everybody will 
wonder that anybody should have thought 
ita bugbear. Dean Stanley remarks some- 
where, pleading for the abolition of clerical 
subscription to the articles and creeds, 
‘*that when the time has come for great 
and beneficent changes of opinion, when 
the champions of truth and freedom have 
the will and the power to make themselves 
heard, when the government of the country 
has the force and the courage to strike the 
blow, then the panics of even large por- 
tions of the clergy will prove to be so utterly 
groundless, that they who entertained the 
fear, the sincere fear, lest the religious 
faith of the church should be shaken, will 
forget the very existence of those outworks 
which once seemec to them absolutely 
essential.”” And when this reform is once 
consummated, men will laugh at themselves 
for all the extraordinary things which they 
prophesied, and which they will then see 
immediately, had no necessary connection 
whatever with Woman Suffrage. 

I believe that the full recognition of the 
equal rights of women, and of the folly of 
keeping up any longer these fictitious and 
irrational distinctions, is much nearer than 
most of us suppose, and that the opposition 
will give way with a great crash when it 
does give way. ‘‘The day is ours,” ex- 
claimed the Spartan Brasidas, looking out 
on the enemy through the gates of Amphi- 

olis; ‘‘l see the shaking of the spears.” 

You too, who have fought in this reform, 
see to-day the ‘‘shaking of the spears,” and 
the day is yours. Now a State yielding, 
now a college yielding, now a voice which 
was proof against your logic, silenced by 
your success, everywhere unsteadiness and 
vacillation in the attacks upon you, every- 
where the revelation of mere honeycomb 
where you let the hammer fall resolutely. 

I suppose that every man and woman in 
America, and in England too, was aston- 
ished at the overwhelming majority, the 
practical unanimity, with which the senate 
of Cambridge University recently admitted 
womento the privilege of University de- 
grees. ‘his is the one great triumph of 
this reform during this last year. It does 
more than anything else to help on the 
cause of Woman §uffrage. It does not 
matter how the recognition of equality 
comes—in the university, in the courts, in 
taxation laws, in marriage laws, in social 
usage, or in Suffrage—wherever equality is 
recognized, there the principle for which 
we contend is advanced. ew England 
has reason to blush and hang her head when 
she compares herself with Old England, in 
this matter of the university education of 
women. One of the most thoughtful Eng- 
lishmen who has recently been in this coun- 
try, who brought the kindliest feelings for 
us and our institutions, and carried home 
still kindlier feelings, expressed to me his 
great surprise at the conservatism of our 
cultivated society, as compared with Eng- 
land; at the inhospitable reception which 
new ideas and bold theories get among us; 
at the tendency to turn speculative differ- 
ences into personal issues, and at the gen- 
eral lack of freedom in broaching and dis- 
cussing things upon which men disagree. 
And I was forced to own that much of this 
was true. A study of the English maga- 
zines, with theis untrammelled discussion 
of a hundred things which our magazines 
have been afraid of or are but just begin. 
ning to touch, a consideration of the lack 
of academical freedom in America, the 
way in which the teaching of the results 
or of the operations of science and criti- 





cism is hampered,—these show something 
of what is meant; and life in English soci- 
ety shows much more. But I should be 
very sorry to believe—I do not believe— 
that this is anything deep or permanent, or 
that there is something in our institutions 
or, as would be more likely, in our present 
prosperity and fortunate conditions, to 
make us a nation of conservatives in this 
= reforming age, commit us to the stol- 
d policy of letting well enough alone, 
make us content to copy instead of to orig- 
inate, to follow and not lead, to live by tra- 
dition and not by faith. One does at times 
get very much discouraged and chagrined, 
as by the recent miserable proceedings at 
Cornell,—the president of a college behead- 
ed for not going to the trustees’ church. 
And in this matter of the higher education 
of women, our record is certainly almost 
as bad as it could be. London University 
has been as open to women as to men for 
years; we now see what Cambridge has 
done; and I have no Goubt at all that Ox- 
ford will give degrees to women before 
Harvard or Yale moves in the matter. 

It 1s interesting to read the sturdy and 
straighforward documents which the Cam- 
bridge reformers put forth just before the 
senate met to vote upon this recent Grace, 
as they call it. ‘The university should 
make itse:f one of the leading centres of 
female education,” said these men, ‘‘be- 
cause(1)no line can be drawn separating main 
subjects of study or whole branches of 
learning, into those suitable for men and 
unsuitable for women, or vice versa,—no 
such classification of human knowledge 
would be a true or admissible one; (2) be- 
cause the university, as a chief inheritor 
and transmitter of learning from genera- 
tion to _—r- has no right to dissoci- 
ate itself from any great movement con- 
nected with the advancement of om 
The participation of women in the general, 
and particularly in the higher studies of 
their time, must be a great fact and factor 
in the future of education; (8) because 
whatever educational resources may be 
found elsewhere, those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are peculiar—and though, as long as 
there was no public demand for these re- 
sources except from male students, they 
were properly applied only to male educa- 
tion, now that a demand has sprung up and 
persistently declared itself on the part of 
the other sex, the university will incur the 
reproach of inhospitable partiality if it 
bars its doors, like a monastery, to female 
applicants for admission; (4) because any 
mischievous consequences that might be 
feared, whether to the university or to the 
students, from the admission of women, 
can be guarded against by suitable regula- 
tions, whereas the diversion of the interests 
and influences that are gathered round the 
question of women’s education from the 
university to other centres would be an ir- 
retrievable step, isolating the university for 
the future from a movement of great force 
and promise.” 

“Nature,” the leading English scientific 
journal, commenting upon this broad and 
simple manifesto, said, ‘‘This puts the case 
as fairly as it can be put.” John Bull— 
John Bull, whose lawyer’s wigs you laugh 
at, who keeps a queen and heats his railroad 
cars with hot water jugs—John Bull was 
not able to resist the wisdom and the power 
with which these reformers spoke. The 
vote was 398 to32. ‘‘Perhaps,” says George 
William Curtis, ‘‘the dons thought that 
they could hardly overthrow the sphere of 
Woman by a majority vote. Whatever the 
reason, the deed is done, and if some Mrs. 
Somerville proposes to contest the head of 
the mathematical tripos with any warrior 
of the other sex, let him Jook to his laurels! 
We doubt if mothers will love their child- 
ren less because of this opening of the uni- 
versity gates, and we do not fear that even 
in this spring the young man’s fancy will 
refuse to turn to thoughts of love because 
Cunigunda may be more devoted to Newton 
than to Worth, or more observant of a star 
in Lyra than of the solitaire in her own ears. 
The feeling” continues Mr. Curtis, ‘‘that 
somehow education and enlarged intelli- 

ence will destroy the charm of women, be- 
ongs to barbarism. It assumes that the 
Mohammedan houri is the ideal of woman, 
and that she is more womanly the more de- 
pendent she is upon man. . . Fortunately 
it is not the greatest fools among women 
who are most womanly. The action at 
Cambridge is merely the declaration that 
any English woman who wishes to pursue 
the highest studies shall find every barrier 
removed. Itis simply saying that English 
women shall chose as freely as English men. 
Is it not rather mortifying that Cambridge 
must be congratulated upon having said 
what seems to be so obvious?” 

It is mortifying—chiefly mortifying that 
Brother Jonathan should have been so much 
more obdurate in this matter than John 
Bull. But even Brother Jonathan is amen- 
able to reason—and the time of our 398 to 32 
cannot be far off. Massachusetts itself, 
which in the days of Sam Adams and 
Charles Sumner was not afraid to lead where 
others dared to follow—Massachusetts and 
New England will quickly follow where 
others have dared to lead and have reaped 
the glory. 

I have little time left for what after all is 
the most important matter which I wished 
to speak about. I have said that the action 
of Cambridge University is the one great 
triumph of this reform during the past year. 
Another important matter—perhaps the 
matter of second importance to you this 
year—also an English matter primarily—is 
the appearance of Miss Cobbe’s work upon 
“The Duties of Women.” This seems to 
me a very important work indeed—for two 
reasons; itis born of so clear a conscious- 
ness that this struggle for Woman’s Rights 
is about to be crowned with success and is 
hence a satisfying assurance that your 
labors have a harvest; and it rouses those 
who may have thought that Woman Suf- 
frage would bring the millennium, to the 
knowledge that it is only one of many agen- 
cies to keep on the slow, hard work of the 
elevation of Woman—and turns the mind 
from thoughts of rights to thoughts of 
duties. I suppose that every enlargement 
of privileges brings a deepening of the sense 
of cMigullen—ond that is one of the strong- 
est arguments for this reform. Itis natural, 





and it is a striking confirmation of our prin- 
ciple, that those who have pleaded most 
earnestly for Woman’s Rights should now, 
when those rights are substantially assured, 
be the most earnest writers upon Woman's 
duties. Iam glad to see a book upon wo- 
man’s duties—not a red-covered, iit-edged 
back with mezzotints, such as the super- 
annuated clergy used to write for the par- 
lor table, but a real book. It isa time, it 
seems to me, for most of us here to say less 
about rights and more about duties. ‘‘The 
cry of ‘my rights, your duties!’” said Rob- 
ertson of Brighton, “I think we might 
change to something nobler. If we could 
learn to say. ‘My duties, eed rights,’ we 
should come to the same thing in the end, 
but the spirit would be different.” Mazzini’s 
essay on the ‘‘Duties of Man” ended natur- 
ally enough with the plea for the rights of 
woman which I have quoted. I am glad 
that the talk about the rights of women is 
turning now to talk about the duties of wo- 
men. I know what bad uses can be made 
of words like these of Robertson. Every 
tyrant and tory since the world began has 
told the people clamoring for their rights to 
attend to their duties. But the words have 
a true use, and we want to put them to 
their true use here in Boston and New Eng 
land just now. 

Ihave said quite enough to show how 
heartily I believe in Woman Suffrage, and 
I could speak very strongly and very def- 
initely of the advantages which I believe 
to lie in it for women in particular and so- 
ciety in general. Enough will be said upon 
that before this week is over! We do not 
propose any truce or any compromise in 
that matter. But I do feel that the impor- 
tant thing for the leaders of this movement 
now is to think more of many other things 
than of Suffrage. The ballot box is not 
the only instrument in a democratic com- 
monwealth by which opinion is made influ- 
ential and society moulded—and I am not 
at all sure that it isthe principal instrument. 

It is not pee that rule society at 
bottom and hold it to the best things. It 
is such amount of insight and virtue as there 
are in the nobler minds of a nation and as 
make themselves infallibly operative in a 
thousand various ways—in books, in news- 
papers, in schools, in societies, in common 
intercourse with men. I saw a patent bal- 
lot-box the other day, with most ingenious 
slides and rings and wheels and automatic 
registers, brass, glass and iron, to prevent 
false voting, and a clever agent to make it 
plain to the town clerks and ward commit- 
tees; and it was not a pleasant sight. I did 
not like to think of it asthesymbol of what 
is highest in the commonwealth. I should 
not have liked Carlyle to see it. Much 
more, I should have been sorry to have had 
Jefferson and Sam Adams see it. It did 
not make me doubt the use and wisdom of 
the baliot-box, any more than I doubt the 
excellence of home and the high destiny of 
the race when I lock the door at night; but 
it did make me realize deeply how different 
our political problems and conditions are 
from those of the old town-meeting days of 
Adams, and did make me take to heart, in 
its full force, old Carlyle’s charge that it is 
of less account how we put our officers in 
power than that we have men worthy of 
power; and of less account that we vote 
than that we have thoughts worth express- 
ing, backed up by character. 

Now 1 believe that Suffrage develops 
character too, and we are not to be fright- 
ened by any extravagances and incidental 
evils. But do not indulge the notion that 
Suffrage is going to bring tLe millennium or 
that it is through Suffrage that any woman 
who is likely to be here can wield any great 
proportion of her possible influence upon 
society. The main thing is to see to it that 
these women who are going to vote—and it 
is almost upon us—are raised to some ade- 
quate conception of the responsibility, pro- 
vided with proper means of education, given 
respectable grounds of judgment, lifted in 
every possible way out of ignorance and van- 
ity and petty living to soberness and thought- 
fulness and some measure of devotion to 
large things. There lies the main duty 
now of the leaders of this reform—to see to 
it that the thousands whom they are bring- 
ing up to the State House door, asking that 
their opinions be heard in the affairs of the 
State, shall have opinions worth hearing, 
opinions which shall not multiply confu- 
sion, but make for enlightenment and for 
righteousness. By wiser education, by the 
study of what shall bring healthy and round 
development, by woman’s clubs, by the pro- 
motion of whatever uplifts society, by re- 
generative upon work in cities, above 
all else, far above all else, by personal en- 
deavor to incite the women whom you know 
and can directly reach, to careful thinking 
and wholesome reading and social action 
and interest in large things—by these means 
are your highest ends to be best promoted 
now, to these things ought the strength of 
your best minds to be directed. The rights 
will almost take care of themselves now, 
for the rush of the tide has come; but if 
these great duties are not greatly done, the 
rights will prove no blessing for women and 
no blessing to the State. 

I emphasize this in closing, for it seems 
true that the great problem for all of us, 
men and women, in America to-day—a 
problem greater than that of any of our 
rights—is this problem of an intelligent and 
wise Suffrage. This reform should proceed 
in constant and clear consciousness of this 
great problem. Let the average woman 
who comes to the polls five years hence, 
bring a wiser head than that of the average 
man to-day. 

The president then introduced Miss 
Catherine Lent, a student of divinity in 
Boston University, as the next speaker. 
Miss Lent made a remarkably eloquent ad- 
dress, which we hope to print in full next 
week. 

A note from Mrs, Livermore was then 
read, regretting her detention from the 
meeting by sickness. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

Mrs. Stone called the meeting to order at 
10 A.M. A business committee of nine 
was chosen: Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. C. A. 
Quinby of Maine, Mrs. Mary Ames, Ama- 





CARPETS. 


We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
choicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 
desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.%, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of 200 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





if you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John &X& James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 52'7 Washington Street, Boston. 














No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughont the country to any person wishing for ony 


kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods may be 


for. No obligation to keep 8 un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... 


Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for..... ° 
Weighing 344 oz., over % yard long,.. 
Weighing 3 0z., over n. long, for. 4 


Weighing 214 oz.,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 0z.,over 20 inches long... 2 
We consider these the greatest bar- 
ins. We shall sell one lot of Real 
air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
ng such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5¢.; cost 


PARIS FAIR 











seen and inspected before being 
17c. bey Bandolire, 10c,; less 
cost. e | t size Crimp 


Nets, 10c.; marked Sewn from 25c. 
French Hairpine, 1c. per bunch. Real 
— Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


- Ladies’ and Gents’ Artific 
— of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 
We warrant to sell the best and cheap- 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers. 

Worn hair and combings taken in 
exchange. 


STORE 












426 Washington St., corner Summer, BOSTON 
BOSTON: * . . ~ 506 Washington Street, 
BALTIMORE: + NEW YORK: 





204 & 206 W.Baltimore St. }/? 
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—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence,attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 





sa Scott of Vermont, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace of Rhode Island, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, H. B. Blackwell, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. Martha G. Ripley. 

A finance committee of five was chosen, 
with power to add to their number: Mrs. 
Susan C. Vogl, chairman, Mrs. Martha G. 
Ripley, Mrs. Anna C. Cheney, Miss Frank 
King and Miss Florence Everett. 

The annual report of the executive com- 
mittee was then read by T. W. Higginson, 
its chairman. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The executive committee of the N. E. 
Woman Suffrage Association has thought 
it best to divide its efforts, during the past 
year, between the two lines of work indi- 
cated in last year’s report, namely, the 
holding of conventions and the circulation 
of printed matter through newspapers. 
About an equal amount of money has been 
devoted to each of these. 

Three conventions have been held in 
three different States under the auspices of 
this “yang one for Maine at Portland, one 
for New Hampshire at Dover, and one for 
Massachusetts at Brockton. For each of 
these the speakers were mainiy supplied 
and the convention organized by the society, 
while the local work was done and local 
expenditures were assumed by friends on 
the spot. The New Hampshire meet- 
ing was under the joint auspices of the 
State society; and the Portland meeting led 
to the formation of an active city society. 
It is pleasant to record that this association, 
after paying all the local expenses and en- 
tertaining the speakers most liberally, had 
$60 in its treasury after the convention was 
over. 

The executive committee decided, early 
in the year, on the policy of causing papers 
to be written on different aspects of the 
Woman Suffrage question, and securing 
their publication in some daily or weekly 
paper. Some inevitable delays occurred, 
partly in selecting an organ of publication, 
and partly in securing desirable writers. 
Several women writers were invited to pre- 
pare a series of articles, but declined from 
press of engagements. Papers were, how- 
ever, obtained from Mrs. L. M. Child, Mrs. 
J. W. Howe, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Miss Abb 
May, Miss E. 8. Phelps and Miss M., F. 
Eastman, and these papers were printed in 
the Boston Sunday Herald, by previous 
agreement with the editors. Mrs. Child’s 
communication is believed by some to have 
been the last she ever wrote for the public, 
and has therefore a peculiar interest for all 
who cherish the memory of that admirable 
woman, 

The executive committee has made a fur- 
ther appropriation for continued work in 
this direction, but the obstacle is found in 
a quarter where it would hardly have been 
anticipated. There is no difficulty in pro- 
curing the insertior in influential newspa- 
pers of any number of effective and tellin 
communications on subjects connected with 
the position, elevation and rights of women. 
The difficulty is to insure, even for a fair 
compensation, the preparation of such ar- 
ticles. Some of our ablest women are too 
busy for this work; others have trained 
joy args . eg goes rather wee! se write; 
so that, while the aver: of s ng upon 
the Woman Suffrage pletfore: is far higher 
than it was ten years ago, the average abil- 





ity of writing has not increased in propor- 
tion. The faculty of writing really effect- 
ive articles—those which will arrest atten- 
tion and be read and copied—is one that 
comes only by practice, and it is as yet im- 
perfectly developed among us. It is of lit- 
tle use to print and distribute articles that 
are not in themselves readable and attract- 
ive; they may otherwise be meritorious in 
thought and substance, but they produce 
little real effect. The main difficulty in 
this mode of action is, therefore, to secure 
the writers; this once done, there is no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the audience. With 
the increasing tendency to the pursuit of 
journalism, on the part of women, we ma 
hope that this want will gradually be filled. 
Here again the difficulty occurs, that the 
part usually assigned to women in journal- 
ism, thus far, is that of occasional corres- 
pondence of a light order; and this tends 
rather to develop flippancy and personali- 
ties than to a brilliant and effective treat- 
ment of real issues. The Spanish proverb 
says that no man can at the same time rin 
the bells and walk in the procession; aa 
it is a difficult thing for the same writer to 
sketch the surface and sound the depths. 
Yet those who read Addison’s ‘‘Spectator” 
in the past, or Harper’s ‘‘Easy Chair” in the 
present, will see that the combination is 
possible. 

There are now State Womun Suffrage so- 
cieties, strong or weak, in five of the six 
New England States. In all of these States, 
probably, there is a certain amount of clear 
gain from year to year. In none of them 
has there been any recent or sudden gain. 
The chief advantage of Schvol Suffrage is 
that it accustoms the public mind to the 
thought of women’s voting and to the pres- 
ence of women at the polls. It shows also 
that at the outset, if not always, the better 
class of women vote and the worst class 
stay athome. Against this is to beset the 
disadvantage that it tests the question in a 
direction where women feel that the public 
affairs are, on the whole, well managed, 
and so take a less active interest than they 
would if some other question—temperance, 
for instance—were at stake. When women 
have the right to vote in each town on the 
question, ‘License or no license,” there will 
be no complaint of their indifference. 

Still it must be admitted that up to this 
time our work has lain and that it must 
yet be quite as much among women as 
among men. It is not difficult to secure, 
year after year, a vote of nearly or quite 
one-third of the members of our Legisla- 
tures in bebalf of general Woman Suf- 
frage. 1tis doubtful whether in any town 
of New England there are that proportion 
of women who really desire to vote. It is 
true, as is often said, that men will give 
women the Suff whenever they reall 
desire it, but it is also true that they will 
~— heartily to desire it when men freely 
and generously give it to them. The two in- 
fluences react on each other and must re- 
act. Both sexes have something to repent 
of, men doubtless the most. The thing to 
be desired is that each sex should do its 
own repenting; but it is undoubtedly so 
much easier to repent for other people than 
for ourselves, that it is to be feared we shall 
go on — as heretofore. It must, 
therefore, be the mission of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association to con- 
tinue its old work,and by a hearty union of 


(Sze Last Pace.] 
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ILLINOIS SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
—_ 
Cuicaco, May 19, 1881. 

Eprror Journal: — The semi-annual 
meeting of the Illinois Social Science As- 
sociation was held in Cairo, April 20 and 
21. The arrangements for this meeting 
had been put in the hands of the Cairo Wo- 
man’s Club and Library Association, with 
Mrs. Isabella Laning Candee, our indefat- 
igable vice-president fur the eighteenth dis- 
trict, at the helm. They were complete in 
every particular. To the delegates from 
Chicago, who left snow banks and an ice- 
locked lake behind them, the city of Cairo 
seemed decked out in gala dress for the oc- 
casion. The fruit trees were ladez with 
blossoms and the air was sunny and bright. 
With characteristic southern hospitality, 
the citizens opened their houses to the del- 
egates and were unwearied in contributing 
to their comfort ard pleasure. 

The meeting lasted two days, with three 
daily sessions, and the interest and atten- 
dance increased up to the last. Mrs. A. 
D. Taylor, county superintendent of 
schools, made the address of welcome, 
which was responded to by Mrs. H. E. 
Starrett, president of the association. 
These were followed by official reports 
setting forth the condition and work of the 
association for the first six months. The 
financial] statement showed that all current 
expenses of the association had been met 
and a balance left on the right side of the 
statement. 

The association has held six public meet- 
ings in Chicago since last October. These 
meetings have been more largely attended 
than during any previous year, showing a 
growing interest on the part of the public 
in the consideration of social science sub- 
jects. 

The committee on philanthropy report- 
ed that the Governor of IDlinois had again 
been memorialized on the subject of ap- 
pointing a lady upon the State board of 
charities. The petitioners had been very 
modest in their request; they had not asked 
for this appointment to the exclusion of 
any retiring officer whose re-appointment 
seeméd desirable on account of experience 
or special fitness,—only in the event of a 
new candidate being considered had they 
asked to be remembered. It appeared that 
anew candidate had been appointed, and 
Governor Cullom had again ignored the 
fact that in the public institutions which 
come under the supervision of this board, — 
three insane hospitals, one asylum for fee- 
ble-minded children, the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ 
Home, the Eye and Ear Infirmary (exclud- 
ing the Reform School for Boys at Pontiac, 
for this great and wealthy State has no re- 
form school for girls)—probably one-half 
of the inmates are females, whose welfare 
as such would be better served by having 
on the State board a representative of their 
own sex. Our Governor doubtless affects 
to believe that women lack the capacity 
and experience for such service to the State, 
forgetting that the majority of our success- 
ful private charities are under the manage- 
ment of women; that in other and more 
progressive States women are serving ac- 
ceptably on such boards. 

In investigating the condition of women 
and children in the county institutions, the 
fact had been dwelt upon by the committee 
that during the past year over 5000 women 
and girls were committed to the various po- 

lice stations of Chicago,—the women usual- 
ly in a state of intoxication, and frequently 
insane. They do not come under the super- 
vision of their own sex, unless they chance 
to be sent up to the county jail, which is 
now provided with a matron, thanks to the 
efforts of a member of the committee. A 
movement will be undertaken to have three 
stations assigned to women, one in each di- 
vision of the city, the female wards to be 
in charge of women regularly detailed for 
such service. Although decency as well 
as humanity are on the side of this much- 
needed reform, its accomplishment will 
doubtless require a struggle. 

The committee on government, of which 
Miss Ellen A. Martin, one of Chicago’s 
lady lawyers, is chairman, reported that it 
had during the winter submitted two bills 
to the Legislature; one asking for a consti- 
tutional amendment making women eligi- 
ble to vote on school matters (women are 
already eligible as school officers in this 
State), the second being what is known as 
the “Stow Bill,” which asks that widows 
be made co-executors in the estates of de- 
ceased husbands. The fate of these bills 
they reported as still undetermined. The 
committee also called attention to the Polit- 
ical Economy Association recently organ- 
ized and advised women to join it and 
pursue the course of study recommended. 

One of the most interesting reports was 
read by Mrs. Laura J. Rittenhouse, giving 
an account of the Cairo Auxiliary Social 
Science Association, which society is com- 
posed of ladies and gentlemen. Their dis- 
cussions have been mostly confined to sub- 
jects of practical moment to their own city, 
such as ventilation, drainage, etc. 

At the afternoon session of the first day, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Holt Babbitt read a paper 
on “Prevention versus Reformation.” Mrs. 
Babbitt has been for years interested in the 





Girls’ Industrial School, located at Evans- 
ton, and her arguments and appeals in fa- 
vor of thorough and systematic training for 
neglected and abandoned children carried 
with them the weight of conviction, because 
based upon a practical knowledge of what 
can be done toward making self-supporting 
and self-respecting citizens of these chil- 
dren. We need this gospel preached from 
one end of Illinois to the other, until our 
State shall have made ample provision for 
her neglected children. 

Mrs. G. H. Lyman, of Cairo, read a pa- 
per on “The Useand Abuse of Imagina- 
tion in Questions of Social Science.” This 
was one of the most thoughtful papers on 
the programme. We are much mistaken if 
this lady shall notin the future do some 
good and effective thinking and writing on 
questions of social science. 

The Rev. Fred H. Wines, secretary of 
the State board of charities, was down on 
the programme, but the burning of the In- 
sane Hospital at Anna, the previous even- 
ing, prevented his attendance. He, however, 
forwarded his paper which was very ac- 
ceptably read by Mrs. W. O. Carpenter of 
Chicago. The subject of this paper was, 
“The Care of Dependent and Delinquent 
Children in Illinois.’”’ The learned writer 
canvassed the entire ground of his subject, 
and set forth the latest conclusions of phil- 
anthropists on the best methods of care and 
instruction for these classes. With all its 
information, and notwithstanding its sug- 
gestiveness, the paper was somewhat disap- 
pointing in this, that the writer failed to 
point out the plain duty of the State in 
dealing with these—its wards. This great 
State, with all its fine public institutions has 
made but the scantiest provisions for its 
dependent and delinquent children. The 
Boys’ Reform School at Pontiac is only 
open to such boys as have committed some 
offence against the law. The Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans’ Home at Norway has al- 
ready outgrown its natural limitations (a 
generation having passed since the war). 
There remains only The Girls’ Industrial 
School at South Evanston, which is ac- 
corded little more than a left-handed recog- 
nition by the State, which shifts these re- 
sponsibilities upon the shoulders of private 
and precarious charity. 

Mrs. Isabella Laning Candee read an ad- 
mirable paper on ‘‘Popular Education Be- 
yond the School Room.” She sketched in 
rapid outliae the plan of work contempla- 
ted by the Chatauqua circle and other or- 
genizations formed within recent years to 
supplement a limited or defective eduea- 
tion among the masses, These courses 
were shown to be of especial value to wo- 
men, as giving incentive to utilize their 
leisure and by systematic reading and 
study under wise direction, form habits 
which will not easily be laid aside at the 
completion of the four years course of 
study. 

Miss $8. A. Richards read a paper on 
“The Relation of Education to Temper- 
ance,” the key-note of which was the sci- 
entific or rational method, as opposed to 
the emotional method of dealing with this 
reform. 

Thusday afternoon the Cairo high school 
was closed to give the pupils and teachers 
an opportunity to hear Miss Mary S8. 
Larned’s paper on ‘‘Domestic Science.” It 
was an earnest plea for the systematic train- 
ing of ‘‘our girls” in domestic science; in- 
cluding not only, or principally, scientific 
cooking, but household architecture, deco- 
rative art (broadly considered), gardening, 
hygiene, etc., etc. 

The Rev. Benj. George, of Cairo, dis- 
cussed the need of ‘‘Organized Charities” in 
towns and cities; he made some practical 
suggestions as to how the charities of Cairo 
could be consolidated, under the lever of 
its Socia! Science Society and valuable re- 
sults achieved. 

Mrs. Enoch Root, of Chicago, closed this 
most interesting afternoon, by reading a pa- 
per on ‘The Practical Arts.” A short re- 
sumé would do great injustice to this beau- 
ful paper, which was highly poetic in treat- 
ment and illustrated by foreign colored 
plates. 

The address of the President, Mrs. Helen 
Ekin Starrett, on ‘‘The Future of Educa- 
ted Women,” Thursday evening, called out 
a brilliant audience. Mrs. Starrett is an 
impressive speaker; vigorous and logical in 
her thought—her style is fresh, inspiring, 
womanly. 

A reception followed Thursday evening's 
session, at which the best elocutionary and 
musical talent of the city were brought into 
requisition. Friday morninga delightful 
excursion was tendered the association and 
the Cairo Woman’s Club, on the steam 
yacht Ariadne, to witness the meeting of 
the waters of the two great rivers. On the 
return, carriages were waiting to convey 
the party to different points of interest, and 
finally, to visit the public schools of the 
city. The colored schools in charge of col- 
ored teachers were found to compare fa- 
vorably in every respect with the white 
schools afterwards inspected. The school 
rooms were spotlessly neat and the children 
comfortably clad; they went through with 
their exercises in a bright and animated 
manner. The drawings showed decided ar- 
tistic ability and the singing, as a matter of 





course, was excellent. The principal of 
the school was educated at Ann Arbor. 
The teacher of the grammar school, a re- 
fined, intelligent looking man, was defeated 
the day before as candidate for city clerk. 
(Cairo bas a colored population of 3000). 

The Cairo high school building is sur- 
rounded by a lawn, with fine trees, and 
woodbines clamber over the main entrance; 
the interior is no less attractive, with pic- 
tures, statuary, piano, library, etc., etc. 
With a fine courtesy which recalled the 
traditions of the early days of the republic, 
when manners received more attention than 
now, the pupils rose from their seats and 
gracefully saluted the guests. The exer- 
cises showed the discipline and scholarship 
to be excellent, 

In recognition of the Chicago delegates, 
a recitation, ‘‘The Burning of Chicago,” 
was given in concert by eight young ladies. 
All the elements of terror, desolation and 
sweet charity, which went to make up that 
ever memorable event, were portrayed with 
a pathos which brought tears to our eyes. 
In return for this compliment, Mrs. Enoch 
Root favored the school with some of her 
inimitable recitations; short speeches were 
made, after which with hasty adieus the 
delegates were driven to the railway stations, 
carrying with them an inspiring sense of 
the fact that the excellent public schools, 
which are the just pride of Cairo, are but 
types of thousands all over this great re- 
public, where the present generation are re- 
ceiving—all adverse criticism to the contra- 
ry, notwithstasding—a more thorough, lib- 
eral and enlightened education than fell to 
the lot of their predecessors The burdens 
undér which we sometimes stagger, the 
rising generation will doubtless know how 
to bear with ease, and they will unravel 
many a social problem which sorely per- 
plexes us. 

This semi-annual meeting was the first 
which the Social Science Association has 
held outside of Chicago; it was a complete 
success; its spirit was wholesome and har- 
monious; the acquaintances formed and the 
friendships cemented will make many lives 
richer. Such meetings are invaluable, not 
only as stimulating to ‘‘higher thinking and 
better living,” but they cultivate an esprit 
de corps most essential to effective organiza- 
tion. 

One word, in closing, about the city of 
Cairo,—the ‘‘Eden” of Dickens’ ‘‘American 
Notes.” It is located at the extreme south- 
ern point of Illinois, at the junction of 
those two majestic rivers, the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. Its commanding position 
gives it the key to the trade of the South. 
As Chicago is the great distributing center 
for the trade of the northwest, so Cairo is 
destined to become the great distributing 
center of Southern trade, in that new era of 
industrial and commercial prosperity which 
has already begun to dawn upon the South. 
With its magnificent rivers penetrating for 
many thousands of miles into the richest 
and most productive sections of our coun- 
try,—with the nucleus of an extensive rail- 
way system, (this is the center of the fine- 
ly equipped Illinois Central Railroad sys- 
tem, which forms an unbroken line of com- 
munication between Chicago and New Or- 
leans, Galveston Vera Cruz and other im- 
portant Southe.n cities),—with an equable 
climate, where the keen edge of northern 
winds is unknown, and southern heats are 
tempered by breezes from the swiftly mov- 
ing waters,—here, if anywhere on this con- 
tinent, one may feel the pulsating life of 
every section, and easily believe that the 
fair dream of the early settlers, who called 
this city of the future, ‘“‘Eden,” will one 
day come true. Kk. 
eee 


CONQUERING CIRCUMSTANCES. 


There is acertain variety of wood that 
never gets thoroughly seasoned. Left in 
its native form and starding in its forest 
home, this fact concerns nothing but the 
tree itself. Butwhen hewn down and made 
into bureau drawers it becomes a matter of 
interest to the human race. You go to 
your bureau some damp, misty morning. 
There has been a succession of such days, 
perhaps, when even tbe air is full of mois- 
ture,—and gently laying hold upon the 
handles you find yourself met by a decided 
spirit of resistance. You increase your per- 
suasive power by added strength. The 
north-east corner yields a trifle, halts again, 
and finally becomes immovable; the south- 
east corner is ditto; and you may pull and 
plan, and ejaculate, and insist upon the im- 
perative necessity of submission on the part 
of inanimate to animate things, but that 
drawer remains immovable. The damp 
days continue and so does the obstinacy like- 
wise; so, if there are articles therein which 
must be forthcoming, you go fishing in the 
hidden interior (as accessible as the in- 
terior of Africa) with a long, slender stick 
and apin attachment; or you agonizingly 
remove all the cutaneous apparel from the 
back of your hands in a vain endeavor to 
master the situation. After a period of 
fixed immovability and persistent halting 
between two opinions on the part of said 
drawer, you again grasp the handlein some 
unsuspecting moment, prepared for the ac- 
customed resistance. When lo! all things 
yield witb such astonishing alacrity to your 
will and wishes, that you find both yourself 








and the drawersuddenly precipitated earth- 
ward. ‘Poured overall in an iHimitable 
waste” lie the contents of that same treach- 
erous receptacle. While patiently evolving 
order out of the general chaos, you will, no 
doubt, quietly reason with yourself after 
this sort. The bureau drawer is an estab- 
lished fact; the dampness of the air is fact 
No. 2, also a cause; its influence upon the 
fibres of the wood fact No. 3, alsoan effect; 
and the three combined produce a circum- 
stance for human ingenuity to conquer. 

Now the objectionable dampness having 
temporarily vanished, the succeeding dry- 
ness of air, penetrating the fibres of the 
wood, brings with it a knowledge of the 
eternal fitness of things. The order of na- 
tural law is restored for the time being 
without the assistance of human skill or in- 
genuity, and the question arises: Have you 
conquered the bureau drawer, or has the 
bureau drawer conquered you? 

Sometimes power, in the form of a car- 
penter’s plane, will produce a temporary 
improvement; but we have known certain 
unreliable drawers with a large degree of 
intimacy for years, and the last state of 
those drawers was as refractory as the first. 
There is an abundance of talk in this mar- 
velously cultured age about making oppor- 
tunities, conquering circumstances, and the 
like; but when the talk is ended and results 
reached, the verdict is by no means a satis- 
factory one. Inthe busy whirl of every- 
day life you may bend every energy to- 
wards the accomplishment of a certain end. 
You may toil and plan and arrange and 
fancy you are soon to reach the longed-for 
completion of your labors, when lo! some 
unforeseen circumstance rears its unwel- 
come head, some sudden stoppage, for 
which you have made no provision, occurs, 
and human wisdom and ingenuity find no 
panacea for the ills which threaten and de- 
lay. 

What are you todo about it? Wrench 
and rave, and bring about utter destruction 
by illy-applied power? Or go quietly about 
your business in some other direction, leav- 
ing your project to the invisible influences 
of divine laws, as immutable as they are in- 
comprehensible? By-and-by, when these 
unseen influences, acting upon the far- 
reaching fibres of faith and hope and pati- 
ence, which are inextricably woven in and 
through and around all things that go to 
make up a human life, work out their mis- 
sion, a sudden turn in the road brings 
you face to face with your waiting project, 
which at asingle touch springs into new life, 
and glides grandly on to sure and unquali- 
fied success. 

Do we conquer circumstances, or do cir- 
cumstances conquer us, and by these en- 
forced delays, compel us to add to our 
hopes patience, and to patience wisdom, 
and to wisdom nobler. worthier action, 
which leads to ultimate success? 

L. M. Lata. 
Marion, lowa. : 
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DISRAELI ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The English Woman Suffragists recount 
the service of Earl Beaconsfield to their 
cause. They say: 

The memory of the departed statesman 
claims from us a special tribute of gratitude 
and respect for the support which Mr. Dis- 
raeli gave to the movement for the enfran 
chisement of women. Ina sense, he may 
be styled the father of the movement, for it 
was a speech of his that gave the final im- 
pulse that started it. During the debates 
on the reform bill introduced in 1866 Mr. 


Disraeli spoke as follows: 


I say that in a country governed by a 
woman—where you aliow women to form 
part of the other estate of the realm—peer- 
esses in their own right, for example— 
where you allow a woman not only to hold 
land, but to bealady of the manor and 
hold legal courts—where a woman by law 
may be a churchwarden and overseer of 
the poor—I do not see, where she has so 
much to do with the State and church, on 
what reasons, if you come to right, she has 
not a right to vote. 

This appears, so far as we know, to have 
been the first expression in the House of 
Commons, during the discussion for the re- 
form of the representation of the people, of 
the opinion that women have a right to 
vote. This utterance sounded on the ears 
of women as a note that the time was ripe 
for movement and as a summons to take 
action. Petitions were immediately set on 
foot, and the result of this effort showed so 
wide-spread a desire for enfranchisement 
that Mr. Mill, in the succeeding year, en- 
deavored to obtain an express recognition 
of the right of women to vote in committee 
on the representation of the people’s bill, 


.1867. ‘his effort was unsuccessful, and 


perhaps needless, for the act, construed ac- 
cording to the ordinary mode of interpret- 
ing acts of Parliament, namely, that they 
shall include women, unless the contrary is 
expressly provided, does seem to include 
women in the clause which confers the 
vote, equally with the causes which regu- 
late and impose the payment of. the rates 
which form the qualification. 

It was believed by some, and there may 
be ground for the belief, that the framers 
of the bill designedly worded it so that it 
might be construed to include all ratepay- 
ers; but if so, the intention was nullified 





through the decision of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in November, 1868, a court of 
first instance, from which by a technicality 
in the act, there is no appeal, as there is in 
ordinary cases, to a higher or supreme 
court, and whose decision was given at a 
time when the right of women to vote in 
local elections appeared to have fallen into 
oblivion. 

Mr. Disraeli, then chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, was present during the debate on 
Mr. Mill’s amendment, but did not vote. 
Possibly he may have believed that the bill 
as drawn gave women the vote. In 1870 Mr. 
JacobBright brought in his bill to remove the 
electoral disabilities of women, the second 
reading of which was carried on May 4 by 
125 votes to 91, but lost on going into com- 
mittee. In 1871 Mr. Jacob Bright again 
brought in his bill, when the numbers were 
155 for and 220 against. On this occasion 
Mr. Disraeli voted for the bill, and contin- 
ued to support it on every subsequent divi- 
sion during the time he remained a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. 

In 1873 a memorial, signed by upwards 
of 11,000 women, was presented to Mr. Dis- 
raeli through the late Mr. Gore Langton, 
M. P., to whom he addressed the following 
reply: 

Dear Gore Langton—I was much honored 
by receiving from your hands the memorial 
signed by 11,000 women of England, among 
them some illustrious names, thanking me 
for my services in attempting to abolish the 
anomaly that the parliamentary franchise 
attached to a household or property qualifi- 
cation, when possessed by a woman, should 
not be exercised, though in all matters of 
local government, when similarly qualified, 
she exercises this right. As I believe this 
anomaly to be injurious to the best inter- 
ests of the country, I trust to see it removed 
by the wisdom of Parliament. 

Yours sincerely, B. DisRaAkELt. 

Lord Beaconsfield no longer lives to see 
the removal of this anomaly by the wisdum 
and justice of Parliament, but we commend 
this expression of his opinion and wishes to 
the party which looked to him for guid- 
ance, and we suggest as an appropriate tri- 
bute to his memory that they should give 
effect to his wishes by aiding the accom- 
plishment of this measure of reform—a 
measure which belongs to no party, but 
which is based on those principles of equity 
and reason which Conservatives and Libe- 
rals may alike uphold. 

The following res»lution was passed at a 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
Manchester National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, held April 26: 

That this committee, in expressing their 
deep sense of the loss which Parliament 
and the country have sustained by the la- 
mented death of the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
desire to record their gratitude for the ser- 
vices the deceased statesman rendered to 
the cause of the enfranchisement of women 
by stating in the House of Commons, dur- 
ing the debates which preceded the passing 
ot the last reform bill, his opinion that wo- 
men having property ought to have a vote, 
and by his J te = and uniform support of 
the bill to remove the electoral disabilities 
of women so long as he remained a member 
of the House of Commons. 

- e> ¢ ——_-____—_— 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

Since Concord set the example, summer 
schools are becoming a feature for that time 
of year. Arrangements have been made 
for the formation of a School of Christian 
Philosophy, to consist of lectures and con- 
versations on topics that touch the rela- 
tions of religion and science, at Woodlands, 
Greenwood Lake. The time‘of beginning 
is Tuesday, July 12. The dean of the fac- 
ulty is the Rev. Dr. Deems, of the Church 
of the Strangers, the secretary is the Rev. 
A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J., and 
the lecturers already engaged are President 
Porter, of Yale College; Chancellor Crosby, 
of the New York University; President 
Bascom, of Wisconsin University; Profes- 
sor Bowne, of Boston University, and 
Professor Winchell of Michigan University. 
A gentleman has guaranteed the financial 
success of the undertaking. 

The liberality anc@ codperation of the 
Woman’s Education Association enable the 
Boston Society of Natural History to an- 
nounce that a sea-side laboratory, under the 
direction of the Curator gnd capable of ac- 
commodating alimited number of students, 
will-be open at Annisquam, Mass., from 
June 5 to Sept. 15. 

Annisquam is situated on an inlet of Ips- 
wich Bay, on the north side of Cape Ann, 
and is about three and a ha!f miles by coach 
from the Eastern Railroad Company’s sta- 
tion in Gloucester. 

The purpose of this laboratory is to af- 
ford opportunities for the study and obser- 
vation of the development, anatomy and 
habits of common types of marine animals 
under suitable direction and advice. There 
will therefore be no attempt, during the 
coming summer, to give any stated course 
of instruction or lectures. 

It is believed that such a laboratory will 
meet the wants of a number of students, 
teachers and others who have already made 
a beginning in the study of Natural Histo- 
ry. Those who have had some limited ex- 
perience in a laboratory, or who have at- 
tended the practical lessons given by the 
Teachers’ School of Science of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, are sufficiently 
qualified to make use of this opportunity* 
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The work in the laboratory will be under 
the immediate care of Mr. B. H. Van Vieck, 
assistant in the museum and laboratoryof the 
Boston Society of Natural History, a thor- 
oughly competent instructor, and one who 
has also had long experience in collecting 
and observing at the sea-side. 

The apparatus will consist of the simplest 
laboratory furniture, collecting implements 
and row-boats. A yacht of suitable size 
(thirty-four tons old measurement), belong- 
ing to the undersigned, will take out dredg- 
ing parties after the latter part of July. 

Students will find it to their advantage to 
furnish themselves with a microscope. 

A suitable magnifying glass and a case of 
dissecting instruments will be furnished at 
reduced prices to those ordering them be- 
fore band. 

Terms—$3.00 per week for periods of 
two weeks or less, $1.50 per week for pe- 
riods of three or four weeks, and $1.00 per 
week for all periods exceeding one month. 

Board and rooms inthe neighborhood can 
be obtained at prices varying from $5.00 to 
$10.00 per week. 

Only a limited number of students can be 
accommodated at the laboratory. Applica- 
tions therefore should be made immediate- 
ly, and can be addressed to the undersigned. 

Applicants should state particularly what 
previous instruction they have received, 
and what work they have done, and how 
many weeks they propose to stay. 

ALpuevs Hyarr, 

Curator Boston Society Natural History. 


eee 
ENGLISH WOMEN AS GUARDIANS. 


The recent elections of poor law guardians 
have been signalized in many places by the 
return of lady candidates, especially in the 
metropolis. In St. Pancras there were 
forty candidates for eighteen seats, of whom 
five were ladies. Ofthese four were elected 
—Miss Andrews, retlected; Miss Flora 
Davenport Hill, Miss Eliza 8. Ledgett, and 
the Dowager Marchioness of Lothian. In 
Paddington, Mrs. Charles; in Islington, 
Miss Helena Downing; and in Kensington, 
Miss Mary Anne Donkin, were elected. 
Mrs. Jenner was elected in Cardiff, Miss 
Spiller in Bridgwater, and Mrs. M’Ilquham 
was nominated for Boddington in Tewkes- 
bury Union, and elected by a majority of 
seventy-one votes. ‘The English Woman's 
Journal says: 

“The election of the last-named lady is 
of special significance, as it directly chal- 
lenges the correctness of the prevailing be- 
lief that the nomination of a married wo- 
man as guardian is illegal. Mrs. M’Ilqu- 
ham has, we understand, property in her 
own right to the amount of the rating quali- 
fication; and she was nominated for election 
by her own husbund, also a ratepayer. The 
clerk of the union, although he distinctly 
refused to allow Mrs. M'Ilquham’s right to 
vote in the election as owner of the property 
for which she was rated because she was a 
married woman, raised no objection to her 
nomination as a candidate. Since the elec- 
tion Mrs. M’Ilquham has taken her seat at 
the Tewkesbury Board of Guardians with- 
out comment or objection from any one, 
It remains to be seen whether any objector 
will come forward to challenge the legality 
of the act, and what would be the result of 
the challenge if it should be made, which 
now seems highly improbable. 

A somewhat similar doubt arose with re- 
gard to the legality of married women sit- 
ting as members of school boards. At first 
only femes soles were clected, and when Dr. 
Elizabeth Garrett married Mr. Anderson 
many persons seemed to imagine that she 
thereby vacated her seat on the London 
school board. But Dr. Garrett Anderson 
continued to sit, and nobody thought it 
worth while to contest her right. Thus the 
custom has become fairly established and 
now seems to have the force of law, what- 
ever might have been the decision had the 
question been judicially raised in the be- 
ginning. Should Mrs. M’Ilquham continue 
to serve on the Tewkesbury Board of Guar- 
dians without let or hindrance, the prece- 
dent may possibly establish the practice of 
admitting the nomination of married wo- 
men as guardians, and may lead to the 
election of many more in future years. 








THE WIFE OF DISRAELI 

No more interesting chapter could be ad- 
ded to Isaac Disraeli’s gossip about the 
wives of great men than an account of his 
own son’s domestic happiness and the good 
influence of his wife upon his fortunes and 
career. The literary and studious father 
held that few great men have flourished 
who, were they candid, would not acknowl- 
edge the vast advantages they have experi- 
ence in the earlier years of their career from 
the spirit and sympathy of woman. From 
all I have heard of the late viscountess I 
think she might come into the famous list 
of ‘‘unlettered wives” who have done so 
much to foster and strengthen the genius of 
their husbands. “The Professor of the 
Break fast-table” is eloquent upon this theme. 
“Many a blessed woman,” he says, “‘who 
dies unsung and unremembered, has given 
out more of the real vital heat that keeps 
life in human souls, without a spark flitting 
through her humble chimney to tell the 





world about it, than would set a dozen theo- 
ries smoking, or ahundred odes simmering, 
in the houses of so many men of genius.” 
Mrs, Disraeli had money. It was her for- 
tune which enabled him to fight his way in- 
to the House of Commons, and kept him 
free from the worries and shackles of the 
necessities of ‘working to live.” She loved 
her husband and was proud of him. He 
responded to her affection with a happy per- 
sonal devotion. She was not what North 
of England people call ‘‘a fine lady.” She 
was not evena woman of society. Every 
night whatever the hour at which the House 
of Commons adjourned, she sat up for her 
husband. The Queen madea friend of her, 
and no one knew better than her Majesty 
the peaceful, happy life which her illustri- 
ous subject led athome. Some clever jour- 
nalistic pen, in a note of her death, wrote: 
‘It was a pretty sight, that of the remorse- 
less parliamentary gladiator, who neither 
gave quarter nor asked it, who fought, with 
venomed weapons, although he struck fair, 
and shot barbed darts, which clung and 
rankled in the wounds-it was a pretty sight 
to see him in the sunshine of domestic life, 
anticipating the wishes of his wife with 
feminine tenderness of consideration, and 
receiving her ministering with the evident 
enjoyment which is the most delicate flat 
tery of all.” The secret of the spell she held 
him by was a simple one. She loved him 
with her whole heart and soul; she believed 
in him above all other men: and he appreci- 
ated at its real worth that single-minded, 
self-sacrificing devotion. In his latter days, 
since her death, he always did everything 
he could to get leisure to wander about the 
grounds at Hughenden to roam in the paths 
he and she had walked about together; and 
it was no cynical remark that which he 
made on his defeat at the last election: ‘‘Ab, 
well, I shall be able for once tosee the roses 
bud and bloom at Hughenden,” meaning 
that his parliamentary duties would not 
compel him to be in London during ‘‘leafy 
June”—the month of roses.—London Letter 
to New York Times. 
oe 
IN OR OUT OF THEIR SPHERE? 

A spectacle showing the difference in civ- 
iiizations was presented on Broadway, New 
York, Wednesday. A huge express wagon 
loaded with trunks, boxes and bundlcs, the 
property of immigrants, was on the way 
from Castle Garden to one of .the railway 
stations. On the load sat two stalwart men 
enjoying their pipes and keeping their little 
children from dropping off the load. Be- 
hind the wagon trudged three women 
weighted down with huge wicker baskets 
in which were packed cooking utensils and 
other “household gods.” They trudged 
painfully along the slippery pavement. One 
wonders if the men felt no shame, and the 
women no sense of wrong or resentment. 
But such a picture is instructive as showing 
how custom and not right holds power, and 
continues what plain common sense would 
abolish. 














~ HUMOROUS. © 


A man who offered bail for a friend was 
asked by the judgeif he had any incum- 
brance on his farm. ‘Oh yes,” said he— 
‘‘my old woman.” 


As the doctor’s carriage turned the cor- 
ner, it chanced to fall behind a funeral pro- 
cession. The horse appeared a little em- 
barrassed, but the doctor looked as if noth- 
ing had happened. 


An old Irish beggar-man, pretending to 
be dumb, was thrown off his guard by the 
question, ‘‘How many years have you been 
dumb?” and answered,—‘‘Five years lasi 
St. John’s Ave, plaze your honor.” 


“Begorrah, Mary, how do ye suppose the 
egg iver got that color?” remarked the 
chambermaid to the cook who was admir- 
ing a large ycliow Easter egg. ‘‘Perhaps,” 
returned Mary, glancing at her slyly, *‘the 
auld hin had the ja’ndice.” 


‘But, my deah fellah,” said the newly-ar 
rived Englishman to the Galveston hack 
driver, who had called him ‘Colonel”— 
‘‘but, my dear fellah, I don’t belong to the 
army, yer know.” ‘‘That don’t make any 
difference. Here in Galveston we call al- 
most every loafer and dead beat colonel or 
major. Have a carriage, general?”—Gal- 
veston Wews. 


“I wonder,” said a proud mother toa 
neighbor, ‘‘if 7 little Georgie is going to 
bea genius? He justs sits all day by the 
fireand thirks, and doesn’t do anything 
else.” ‘‘Pshaw!” exclaimed the neighbor. 
‘Genius! why, you just grease him all over 
as quick as you can. He’s going to have 
the measles. That’s the genius that’s com- 
ing out of him.” 


A colored man recently made application 
for a divorce from his wife. When asked 
on what ground he demanded a divorce, he 
explained as follows: ‘‘De ground of dis 
occasion is sufficient enough. When I rented 
ten acres and worked one mule, I married a 
woman suitable for de occasion. Now I 
rent sixty acres of land an’ work five mules. 
My fust wife is a mighty good ten-acre 
wife, but she don’t suit de occasion ob sixty 
acres. I needs a woman what can spread 
more.” 








Its Action is Safe and Sure, 


The celebrated remedy Kidney-Wort can 
now be obtained in the usual dry vegetable 
form, or in liquid form, It is put in the 
latter way for the especial convenience of- 
those who cannot readily prepare it. It 


will be found very concentrated and will act 
with equal efficiency in either case, Be sure 
and read the NEw advertisement for partic- 
ulars.—South and West. 





A Great Enterprise, 


The Hop Bitters Manufacturing Compa- 
ny is one of Rochester's greatest business 
enterprises. Their Hop Bitters have reach- 
ed a sale beyond all precedent, having from 
their intrinsic value found their way into 
almost every household in the land.— 
Graphic. 








HYGIENIC 
GARMENTS. 
New Styles in 
Dress eform, 
ater, 
Emancipation, 
and Corset 
Waiste. 
Chemelette, Alpha 
U.derflannels and 
Corsets made to or- 
der. 
Agents wanted. 


Miss Bates, 
129 Tremont St. 
BOSTON. 








DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material. 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone. 


A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable and is 
not affected by cold, heat 
or moisture, 

For sale bv leading 


merchants. Price, by 
m iil, $1.25. 





WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, . N.Y 


ARSTONS 
DINING: 
ROOMS. 


For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ng Pete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 


R. MARSTON & CO. 








If you area 

man of let- 
ened by the strain of 
your duties avoid 
stimulantsand use 
Hop Bitters. 


ters toi 

night work, e8- 

tore brain nerveand 
waste, use Hop B. 

If you are young and &@ suffe from any in- 
discretion or dissipa Mj tion; if you are mar- 
ried or single, old or oung, suffering from 
poor health or lan; bed of sick: 
ness, rely on 

Whoever you are, 
whenever you fee’ 


t 
needs cleansing, ton- 9m 
or stimulating, 
without intoxicating, 
take Hop 
Bitters. 


You will be 
cured if you use 
Hop Bitters 
If you are sim-|| 
y Ve ak and — Send for 
iow spirited, try ‘ircular, 
ie) tt mayi®t | Hor BITrERs 
! WG CO., « 
} } Roehester, N. Y, 
}__. ___f & Toronto, Ont, 


Sold by drug- 








DOES 9 
WONDERFUL f 
CURES! 
Because it actson the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time, 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
pq ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Bili , Jaundice, Consti. B. 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 





SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
s4 Eugene B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, BY 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 
« owt. John 7 of Westington, Ohio, wars 
er was givenu i ur Pp! 
physic jans and that owas af rwards cured by 
idney-W ort. 


M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio. 
says he was not expected to live, leew 9 Bloated 

Y § beyond belief, but Kidney-Wort cured him. 
N. Y., says 

troubles 


John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 

for yearsfrom liver and kidney troubles and 

taking “barrels of other . 
ey-Wort made him well. 


Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt. 
Sd suffered eight years with kidney difficulty and p. 
was unable to work. Kidney-Wort made him 
“ well as ever.” 


KIDNEY-WORT 


PERMANENTLY CURES 

.IKIDNEY DISEASES 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

. Constipation and Piles. iaeal 
up ant ove Dageage of ehlcioeecet oars 
scentrated, tor those that cannot readily pre- * 
tar It acts with equal efficiency tn either form. 

GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1.00 ha 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s,® 
bof (Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. Be 








LIGHT 
and LIFE! 


Now look out for a rousing good new 


Sunday School Song Book 


with the above title. The compiler, Mr. R. M. Mc- 
Intosh, is well known to hundreds of th ds as 
one of the mest successful providers of sweet melo- 
dies and bright hymns for the Sunday School public. 
Our best writers and compesers have contributed. 
The book haé a beuntifal title, is well printed, and is 
every way desirable. Send for specimen pages (free), 
or specimen copy, which is mailed for the retail 
price, 35 cents. 





Also just published, THR BEACON LIGHT. 
(30 cents.) By Tenney and Hoffman. And nearly 
ready, a new book by Abbey and Munger, making a 
trio of Sunday School books that cannot be excelled. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women, It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 

Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1 00, 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 














Ladies are invited to inspect the very 
cholce 


Carpets 


we are now opening. 


The Best Goods, 


—THE—— 


Lowest Prices, 


we have offered for many years. 








Our large warerooms offer unequalled 
facilities for inspection. 





Two elevators constantly running af- 
ford easy access to all departments, 


ALL DEPOT HORSE CARS PASS OUR DOOR; 
a convenience to all visitors from out of the city. 





Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


163 to 169 Washington St. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 











Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates, 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, my — or three-fourths length 
. r 


per dozen. 

es Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 

CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 

“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

$10.00 per dozen. 


“ Cameo Vignette Head, gy! r dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 


“ pe Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 pe 
ozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
Old pictures of every Genartption. Commissions 80- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 2—ly 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Ten 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 

17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
a. oe 10 a. mw. My 4p. m., daily 
Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D, 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 


Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., 
Thursdays. Ail other dave engaged Fm sepeiatm —y 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, De!aware Co,, Penn. ly2% 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 


























Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, isa 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass, 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 

DR. RICHARD’S 


Hose and Skirt Supporters, 
The only Supporters based upon hygienic princi- 
ples, easily adjusted and comfortable to wear, and 
the ONLY CLASP that WILL NOT cut the hose. 
Ladies, please examine. Choice cards given with 
each purchase. Office, 28 Winter Street, Room 16. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck, agent. Send stamp for circulars, 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


i 
Front 
Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 


Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any addrees. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rocms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


| C=» , 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS. 




















[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manafac- 
tured by the undereiened from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Witter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies furnishing stores erally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Beston 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING.—CONTINUED 
, From Pace 173. 


men and women, do something to bring 
about the time when the Declaration of In- 
d ce oe something more than 
i ty. 

i Mering Fey Hisormson, Chairman. 

The report was accepted. Mr. Black- 
well then read, in the absence of Mrs. Quin- 
by, the report of the Maine Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

REPORT FOR MAINE. 


A marked advance has been made in Wo- 
man Suffrage in the State of Maine during 
the past year, and progress to a certain de- 
gree may be said to have been made, as we 
shall proceed to show below. 

The friends of this movement scattered 
throughout the limits of the State, and em- 
eaen. hy to men and earnest women in 
its ranks, feel that right is destined to pre- 
vailin the end. During the past winter 
our petitions for School Suffrage, designed 
to be presented to the State Legislature, 
were circulated in various localities, result- 
ing in a combined petition thirty-four feet 
in length and embracing the signatures of 
many hundred men and women of thought 
and position. But previous to to the pre- 
sentation of these petitions the friends of 
equal Suffrage were made glad by the an- 
nouncement of a well-known Senator from 
Aroostook County, that at an early day, he 
would present to the State Senate a bil! pro- 
viding for an elective franchise without re- 
gard to sex. This bill being poveenees. and 
ably defended by its author, after discussion, 
was defeated. 

The petitions for School Suffrage, being 
presented, were submitted to the judiciary 
committee, which resulted in a majority 
report ‘‘giving the petitioners leave to with- 
draw,” accompanied by a minority report 
dissenting. By a vote of the House the 
acceptance of the minority report was car- 
ried by one majority, but the bill was after- 
wards lost upon a motion to “‘indefinitely 
postpone.” 

Never before in this State was there so 
large and strong a vote thrown on the Suf- 


— uestion. 
he Legislature of the present year de- 
clared women — to the office of school 
committee; also that married women may 
sell and convey real and personal estate. 
Another encouraging uspect of the Suf- 
frage movement is the fact that a large 
number of the women of our State who 
have devoted themselves so earnestly to the 
promotion of temperance are gradual] 
coming to see that their most effective wor 
for this cause could be accomplished by the 





allot. 

I would add that, through the generous 
action of the N. E. Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, a Convention was recently held in 
Portland, which resulted in greatly strength- 
ening the advocates of the cause through- 
out the State. In this connection it is 
proper to mention that several State papers 
spoke very favorably of this reform in con- 
nection with the reports of said Convention, 
which is an auspicious omen, considering 
the power of the press. Another result of 
this Convention was the formation of a 
local Suffrage society in Portland, auxiliary 
to the State Society, which should be fol- 
lowed by the organization of similar Socie- 
ties in other cities and towns of the State. 

In closing this report I would acknowl- 
edge that while Maine refuses, as yet, equal 
suffrage to its citizens, such is the enlight- 
enment of its people and its institutions, 
that Womanis admitted unreservedly, toa 
large degree, into business and professional 
positions, and to offices of trust under the 
seal of the State, for which she may be 
adapted. C. A. Quinsy, Ch. Hx. Com. 

Augusta, Me., May 21, 1881. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone then read the report of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associ- 


ation. 
REPORT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Society circulated pe- 
titions for a constitutional amendment, to 
enable women to vote on the same terms as 
men, and also to secure Presidential and 
Municipal Suffrage. These were all pre- 
sented to the Legislature with many thou- 
sand signatures gathered by quiet women 
workers in the intervals of household care, 
and in some instances by those whose time 
was needed to earn bread, and by others 
who have grown old and feeble in the work, 
but whose belief in the justice of our cause 
is young and strong. 

wo hearings, one public and one private, 
were had on these petitions. The commit- 
tee of the Legislature to whom they were 
referred was fairly friendly, though Mr. 
Bishop, the president of the Senate this year 
as last, appointed as chairman of the com- 
mittee from that branch a gentleman op- 
posed to the Suffrage amendment. It is not at 
all likely he would have done this, if women 
had hadavote. The petition for anamend- 
ment is referred to the next Legislature. The 
billfor Municipal Suffrage, after a good dis- 
cussion in the House, which was all oneside, 
not a member speaking against it, was de- 
feated 76 to 122. It is twenty-eight years 
since the systematic petitioning began in 
Massachusetts, and thirty-three years since 
the first petition was presented. Male ba- 
bies born since that time have come to the 
rights of citizenship without lifting a finger 
or finding a single obstacle in their way. 
But the protected sex are still striving by 
lectures, by conventions, by tracts, by 
newspapers, by petitions to secure for them- 
selves the rights which the Declaration of 
y ee ern affirms are the birth-right of 


A bill to enable a husband or wife to con- 
vey directly to each other, and to have a 
note of either to the other, as obligatory as 
if given to any one else, was referred to the 
next Legislature. 

The School Suffrage law was amended, 
so that the tax is only fifty cents. The 
name of a woman once registered as a voter, 
remains on the list so long as she continues 
to reside and pay her tax. 

The society has held one convention in 
Worcester on the thirtieth anniversary of 
the first Suffrage convention held in this 


State. It was a large and interesting meet- 





ing. Theold-time, and the later-time 
workers met to recall the memories of these 
thirty years, to congratulate themselves on 
the successes gained, and to take fresh 
pledges to continue the battle till victory is 
achieved. Abby Kelly Foster was there, 
worn with the long strife for the freedom 
of the slaves, and battered by the mobs 
which she had encountered both for the 
sake of the negro and the women, but strong 
in her spirit, and utterly resentful of the 
fragment of School Suffrage proffered by 
our law-makers to their mothers, with the 
implication that if this fragment is appreci- 
ated and well used, another bit may be 
given. It was worth the cost of the con- 
vention to hear her ringing arraignment of 
our law-makers for this treatment of wo- 
men, and her utter refusal to accept the 
nny offered, when the dollar —— to 
her. Julia E. Smith, whose cows have 
again and again been sold for her taxes, 
which she pays under protest, was there to 
add her word against the injustice of the 
disfranchisement of women. Wm. H. 
Channing, who now resides in England, but 
who was with us at the convention thirty 
years before, was with us again at this an- 
niversary meeting, making it richer by his 
eloquent plea for the peership of women. 
It was at this meeting that the death of 
our steadfast friend,L. Maria Child, was an- 
nounced, which inevitably saddened us all. 
Our ranks, thinned within a few years by 
the death of Sarah Grimke, Angelina 
Grimke Weld, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Lu- 
cretia Mott, Bishop Haven, Nath’l White, 
and Elizabeth K. Churchill, should pledge 
to higher endeavor and to more persistent 
fidelity on the part of those who remain. 
At a meeting in the Broadway Taberna- 
cle in 1856 Mrs. Frances D. Gage, then and 
now an earnest friend of Woman Suffrage, 
read the following lines,—equally applica- 
ble to-day: 
The gloomy night is breaking 
E’en now the sunbeams rest 
With a bright and cheering radiance 
On the hill-tops of the West; 
The mists are slowly risin 
From the valley po the = 
And a spirit is awaking, 
That ehall never sleep again. 


Col. Higginson objected to that part of 
the report which charged that the president 
of the Massachusetts Senate, Mr. Bishop, 
appointed an opponent of Suffrage as the 
chairman of our committee in that branch 
of the Legislature this year, and also last 
year. Col. Higginson said the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Abbot, voted for the 
amended School Suffrage bill, and was in 
favor of Municipal Suffrage for women, 
though he was opposed to the Suffrage 
Amendment. He spoke in high terms of 
praise of both gentlemen. 

Mrs. Stone accepted all Mr, Higginson 
claimed for them. But, she said, all the 
same it is true Mr. Abbot is opposed to the 
amendment which would secure Suffrage 
for all women. So the fact remains that 
Mr. Bishop did appoint an opponent of Suf- 
frage as chairman of our committee, as he 
had done the year before. But 1am glad 
to amend my report by the statement that 
Mr. Abbot voted for the Schoo] Suffrage. 


As amended the report was adopted. 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, of Rhode Is- 
land, then read the report from that State. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has little to record in connection 
with the work of the past year, save the re- 
iteration of its former demands and the re- 
petition of former disappointments. 

The annual meeting was held, and its pro- 
ceedings duly reported, early in November. 

Immediately thereafter the working force 
of the association was, for greater efficiency, 
divided into committees. Among the more 
important of these were the committee on 
— meetings, committee on petitions to 

tate Legislature, committee on petitions to 
Congress, committee on School Suffrage 
A 7 review may be taken of the work of 
each. 

The petitions for Woman Suffrage pre- 
sented to the State Legislature at its session 
in January, 1880, remained unconsidered. 
At the request of the sub-committee of the 
Suffrage Association they were referred to 
a special committee of the Senate soon after 
the Legislature convened in January 1881, 
and a hearing had. The Legislature finally 
adjourned without reporting upon these 
petitions. 

Petitions to @ongress were circulated dur- 
ing the winter and have been duly forward- 
ed. Petitions for School Suffrage werealso 
circulated and over four thousand signa- 
tures obtained. These were likewise pre 
sented to the State Legislature and referred 
to a joint special committee, who reported 
unanimously in favor of granting the object 
of the petition. The House of Represen- 
tatives endorsed the report of the committee 
by alarge majority. The measure was de- 
feated in the Senate after three days of de- 
bate thereupon. The montbly meetings of 
the year, which have been well attended, 
were arranged as follows: 

December, Mrs. Kate G. Wells, on ‘‘In- 
dustrial Education;” January, Mrs. Shat- 
tuck, on ‘‘What Massachusetts Women have 
Done in Literature;’ February, Mr. Lis- 
comb, on ‘‘Higher Education for Women;” 
March, Mrs. E. B. Chace, on ‘‘Memorial to 
Angelina G. Weld;”’ April, Mrs. A, G. 
Spencer, on ‘‘Specialities in Domestic La- 
bor.” May, review of the work of the 
year with popes by Mrs. E. B. Chace, 
Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle, and remarks by Mr. 
Hinckley, Dr. Channing and others, ex- 
pressing more or less of censure and indig- 
nation at the recent action of the State 
legislators. 

n March the association was called upon 
to mourn the loss of Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
Churchill, a woman whose life-work was 
devoted to advocating the substitution of 
the dictates of reason for the oppressions of 
custom. Her earnest and courageous work 
was abruptly closed by her sudden death, 
but, benyring | that no force is lost, we ma 
feel that the impulse of her convictions sti 
lives to enlarge the opportunities of women 





to whose welfare and development she was 
so tenderly devoted. 

A similar faith in the undying energy of 
a true idea softens the sense of failure and 
loss with which our association closes the 
year’s work, Reform movements are a 
school where one may learn, if they will, to 
join patience with courage, discretion with 
zeal. The obligation imposed by insight is 
the highest responsibility. 

As the years go by and women gain so 
slowly in privilege and power, the sug 
tion comes that the best supplement to their 
protests, as it is the best argument for their 
claim, is the fact of their success in the 
realms of production and in the discharge 
of responsibility. To all women, more 
especially to Woman Suffragists, we would 
say, qualify,—to achieve the best that is in 
you! The vocation will find him who is 
fit for it. And whatever duties the advo- 
cacy of abstract reform may impose upon 
women, they cannot conflict with or over- 
shadow the duty to use and dignify present 
opportunity. Fanny P. PALMER, 

Ree, Sec. R. 1. W. 8. A. 


MRS. ELIZABETH B. CHACE 
made the following additional statement: 


ay «prong wwe | to this report of the secre- 
tary of our Rhode Island Association I may 
here explain that the members of our Soci- 
ety were not all in favor of petitioning for 
School Suffrage, although a majority were 
so. A few of us regarded it as a mistake in 
principle as well as in policy for Woman 
Suffragists to lower their standard of the 
— participation of women with men in 
all governmental concerns. While we were 
urging the fullest recognition of this broad 
pr neiple, should the Legislature offer the 

allot to women on any one question, as ed- 
ucation, temperance, penal matters or any 
other, of course we should accept such 
offer, and still be free to insist that, if Wo- 
man Suffrage is right on one question, it is 
right on all matters of humaninterest. But, 
for us to devote our time and opportunity 
to urge that the vote should be granted on 
one subject, seemed to some of us a partial 
abandonment of our principles, and it can 
only be defended on the ground of expe- 
diency; a doctrine unworthy the advocates 
of a reform like ours. We remembered 
how, in our warfare against slavery, we 
were constantly counselled to yield for the 
time our radical demand, and to plead only 
for gradual emancipation, or for no slaver 
in the Territories, But, we replied to all 
such advice, if it is wrong to hold one man 
a slave at any time, it is wrong to hold any 
other man a slave at all times; if itis unjust 
to enslave human beings in the Territories, 
itis equally unjust to enslave them in the 
States; and so, with the motto of the Liber- 
ator, ‘‘Immediate and unconditional eman- 
cipation,” we resisted their counsels to the 
end, and, when the end came, it was imme- 
diate and unconditional. So with Woman 
Suffrage. Our duty is to maintain the jus- 
tice, the rightfulness of the principle of the 
equality of women with men in the control 
of all governmental affairs, and of the duty 
of womer. to help inthe making of the laws 
they are taxed to maintain and compelled 
to obey; leaving all half-way and partial 
movements to those who only go forward as 
the popular current carries them. Also, as 
a question of expediency, I consider 
the ‘entering wedge” doctrine a falla- 
cious one, as a Woman Suffrage step. For 
instance, in Rhode Island, to obtain School 
Suffrage, requires an amendment to the 
State constitution, which, after its first pas- 
sage through the Legislature, would con- 
sume a year and a half for its final adoption. 
In the meantime, if we had sought for this 
amendment, the same doctrine of expedien- 
cy would require that our lips should be 
sealed and our tongues tied on the question 
of General Suffrage for women. We must 
conceal the wedge we were trying to insert, 
and pretend that it was only as an educa- 
tional measure that we were urging this 
matter. When School Suffrage was ob- 
tained, we should be expected to be satis- 
fied and silent, and should find our way to- 
ward any farther change blocked up, not 
only by our loss of hold upon the public 
mind, but by the demoralizations in our 
own ranks. 

So evident did this result appear in the at- 
tempt made last winter in our State to se- 
cure the Suffrage on school questions, that 
some of us could not refrain from rejoicing 
over its defeat, feeling sure that its success 
would only have prolonged and made more 
difficult a broader and higher work. And 
when we took counsel one of another af- 
terward, we were nearly unanimous in our 
determination, that henceforward, taking 
up our standard of immediate and uncondi 
tional emancipation for Woman, we would 
labor only for her full and entire enfran- 
chisement. 

In the absence of the delegate from Ver- 
mont, Mrs. Stone read an informal report 
in regard tothe Woman Suffrage movement 
in that State. 

REPORT FROM VERMONT. 
West Ranporpn, Vt., May 23, 1881. 

I regret that I cannot attend the annual 
meeting of the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Please state, however, 
that the Legislature of Vermont, at its last 
session, gave women a right to vote and 
hold office in school districts. You may 
add that public sentiment is fully up to the 
law and ready for the next step. 

JAMES HUTCHINSON, JR. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Haverhill, 
then addresed the meeting, taking for her 
subject the inquiry, How may we increase 
the interest of women in the cause we repre- 
sent?! New and vigorous means should be 
sought out and put in action. 

It has been said women lacked public 
spirit. She thought that was not true. 
They do have it, and have shown it on every 
occasion that has appealed to them with 
strong feeling, as in the slavery reform and 
in the war of the rebellion. 

She believed there was a political crisis 
now. Weare not proud of the action of 
Mr. Garfield, whatever we may think of 
Mr. Conkling. The time is now ripe for 





the formation of a great political party. We 
need political morality clubs. Even the N. 
Y. Nation would be interested in this, al- 
most the only matter in which it shows 
earnestness. Free women—by which she 
meant women who were the wives of noble, 
just men, or who were unmarried women— 
free women are everywhere feeling an in- 
terest in our national life. Zeal and know- 
ledge should go hand in hand. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke briefly as 
follows: 

“I said to my honored friend, Mrs, Stone, 
I would fill the gap. I was impressed b 
one thing said by Mr. Mead last night in his 
thoughtful and interesting remarks. This 
was his allusion to the reproach which a 
distinguished English visitor cast upon the 
conservatism of oursupposed higher classes. 
[Princess Dora d’Istria referred to the same 
thing, with great surprise, during her visit 
last summer.] Mrs. Howe said she observed 
the same. 

The higher class of people seemed to 
avoid general interest, genuine feeling, as if 
it were something too Democratic for their 
exquisite exclusiveness. This is not true of 
the higher classes in England. A woman 
suffragist going from Boston to England 
would find a nobleman presiding at a 
woman suffrage meeting. The term noblesse 
oblige was better understood than in the fash- 
ionable aristocracy of our country. I de- 
precate this, said Mrs. Howe; what an 
incongruity to see a question so broad and 
deep as the suffrage question ignored, or 
heid in disrepute in this land of the Pilgrims, 
and honored in the land that exiled the Pil- 
grims! ‘There is an element of timidity in 
fashion because it is unstable,—a mere sur- 
face dinted by a touch, and let us not give 
to this gilded surface the regard due to the 
solid gold of realities. omen who are 
least assured of social position, as the 
women clerks in our stores, aver they have 
nothing to do with strong-minded women. 
They follow the fashions set them. 

Mrs. Howe closed with a beautiful illus- 
tration of ideals of womanhood presented 
by Dante and Goethe. 

Mrs. Stone annuunced a letter from 

THE POET WHITTIER. 
which read: 
AMESBURY, 22nd 5 mo., 1881. 

My dear friend, Lucy Stone—Enclosed 
please find $10 for the N. E. Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association. I heartily wish I could 
be with you at the meeting to-morrow. I 
see the = cause is steadily gaining 
ground. The action of the N. Y. Legisla- 
ture isfullofencouragement. With hearty 
sympathy, I am thy friend, 

Joun G, WHITTIEK. 

Mrs. M. G. Ripley spoke of the duty of 
women themselves in regard to the attain- 
ment of Suffrage. She bad found, on in- 
vestigation, that the desire to vote is much 
more extensive among women than is gen- 
erally supposed. But they fail to show by 
action that this desire exists, and thus lose 
the great advantage of sympathy with other 
like-minded persons. 

Mrs. McClellan Brown, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., suggested that the reticence of women 
in this matter results from their failure to 
recognize the practical connection of Suff- 
rage with the reform and uplifting of daily 
life, philanthropy, and all human interests. 

Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley of Providence, 
made an earnest and forcible extempore 
address. He alluded feelingly to the many 
years during which he had attended the 
anniversary meetings of the N. E. Woman 
Suffrage Association, both as listener and 
speaker, and bade God-speed to all societies 
working to promote the equal rights of 
women. He spoke of the special duties of 
men, and of the new efforts in behalf of 
this cause to which they ought now to 
apply themselves. 

Elisabeth Stuart Phelps, who sat on the 
platform, desired the president to make the 
following statement in her behalf to the 
convention: 

Say that I especially desire to urge the 
importance of the temperance vote. That 
I see no way to save our people, till we 
have shut the grog shops, and 1 do not be- 
lieve the grog shops will ever be shut till 
women shut them, and that I pray God to 
give us courage and earnestness to meet our 
responsibilities in this work. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club.—Saturday, 
May 28, Annual Meeting, Private business meeting 
members only at 10 A. M., in Wesleyan Hall, 





Sor 
Public Meeting at 11 A. M. 


Carden Tea Cafe, 


125 Tremont Street, 
ROOM 6. 
Home-made Bread, Cake and Pastry, Royal Old 
Government Coffee, and Garden Tea. 


NEW 
Carpetings. 





We are prepared to show a large stock of 
the latest patterns in the various grades of 
English and Amcrican Goods. 


LOVEJOY & CO., 
No. 179 Tremont Street. 





Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hang’ 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


LT. F.SwAnt 
20 CORNHILL, . . BOSTON. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 














Boys’ and Youths’ 
SUITS. 


LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS TO SELECT 
FROM. STYLE, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES 
UNEXCELLED BY ANY CLOTHING HUUSE IN 
BOSTON. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Clothing House, 
680 Washington St 


CORNER OF BEACH. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset, 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It is the only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hoee Support. While it fite like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer ——_ free 
to breathe, reach, button her boote, or swim if she 

leases. For corpulent women this invention isa 

oon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MRS. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 


The Highland Street Columbus Avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 


State Arms of theUnion. 
$1.50 By Mail. 
Appleton’s Stationery Store, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 








Seasonable Millinery 


Mrs. JULIA FOWLE, 
25 Bedford Street, 


(Next west of the OLD HIGH SCHOOL Building), 


Reminds ladies who have not yet ordered their sea- 
son's Millinery that she is now more at leisure to at- 
tend to their wishes, and can offer some of her choic- 
est goods at a reduction from former prices. She will 











ee 


J. EASTMAN CHASE, 


7 Hamilton Piace, 


Pictures and Picture Frames. 








Particular attention given during the summer 
mee to regilding and repairing at very reasonabie 
prices. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end fo. circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


Rubber Waterprooi 


GARMENTS 
Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $2.00 to $6.00 at 
126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE. 
$6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
nd, 











fitfree. Address H. Hatitett & Co., Port- 
aine. 





be pl d to show her French importations and any 
other of her goods, 

MRS. FOWLE makes a speciality of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion 


Particular attention giver to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the Millinery line. 


GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 


\25 BEDFORD ST. 
Next WEST of the HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 


BOSTON. 


{j These beautiful pictures are exact 
e iotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pr0- 
cess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 
i from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NgravingSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will mever 
Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 
and are sold at the remarkably low price of FJE1 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’8 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 
50 213 Tremont St. 6mo 
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